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L How to Increase the Value of the Farm Woodlot. 


T least one-half of the merchantable timber in the South is now 
held by farmers on their farm forests; considerably more than 
one-half of the timber land in the South is owned by farmers. 

If it will be important for the South to maintain its timber supply, it 
will be equally important for the 


stationary, since decay balances growth. Perfectly sound and straight 
old trees of valuable species, though making slow growth, are in- 
creasing in price and may be held. Unsound trees of all species should 
be cut out for fuel and other farm uses. Cutting should be in groups 





as much as possible, since young 





farmers to produce it from the farm 
forests. 


The farmer should decide, with 
the assistance of State or Federal 
experts if possible, just how much 
timber land is necessary for the per- 
manent up-keep of the farm, and 
this area should be located as a per- 
manent woodlot for the use of the 
farm. In addition, there is on most 
Southern farms a considerable area 
of tillable land which is now in 
forest or waste. This should be 
managed as temporary timber land, 
with the object of making it pro- 
ductive property until it is required 
for farming. On many farms there 
is rough land which can be 
managed as permanent timber land. 








stands which spring up in such open- 
ings and have plenty of light make 
rapid growth. 

Young stands should be thinned, 
going over the same ground every 
five to eight years. Species of low 














TEMPLE HALL 


The new building erected for and by the East Tennessee Farmers’ Convention. 
Reference to it was made last week. 


value, crooked, defective, and over- 
topped trees should be removed. 
Growth should be concentrated in a 
comparatively few of the  best- 
formed, longest-stemmed trees of de- 
sirable species, or, in the case of 
stands formed of a single species, in 
the largest and tallest specimens. 

It is important to cut young, 
even-aged stands at the period of 
maximum growth. A_ second- 
growth stand of pine when 40 years 











As in the case of farming, there is no one process in managing 
timber which can be relied upon to produce the maximum yield. The 


following processes are the most important and are arranged in the 
order of their relative importance : 


PROTECTION, from fire, cattle, and insects is necessary to ob- 
tain sound timber and a full stocking. 


THINNINGS are needed in young timber to accelerate diameter 
growth, since diameter largely determines commercial value. 


CLEARINGS are required to eradicate species of low value from 
young stands. 


LIBERATION CUTTINGS must be made to remove large defec- 
tive trees or species of low value. 


FINAL CUTTING must be made at the period of maximum 
growth or value, but it must be done in such a way as to obtain a re- 
stocking of a valuable species. 


SALE CONTRACTS should be made so as to provide for these 


in scaling and grading. 


Protection against fire is the basis of management. Young timber 
and land in process of stocking must also be protected against cattle. 
Fire destroys leaves and humus, impoverishing the soil and decreas- 
ing the rate of growth and yield of timber. It scorches timber, which 


leads to defects and the entrance of insects which may either kill the 
tree or channel the wood. 


The greatest care should be taken in clearing ‘‘new-grounds” and in 
burning trash not to allow fires to escape. If the farmers organize, 
they can usually get nearby railroads to clear their rights-of-way and 
eliminate this as a source of fire. In cutting pines the slash can be 
piled and burned during damp weather. 


The growth of old timber is slow. Old stands are practically 





important principles of management, and so as to safeguard the owner ' 





old may yield 30,000 board feet, or 
750 feet per year; when 50 years old the yield may be only 33,000, 
or 660 board feet to the acre a year. 


There is a like principle involved in cutting single trees in mixed, 
all-aged forests. In cutting ties (7x9 inches by 8.5 feet) the greatest 
economy in production is in cutting trees 16 inches in diameter. Such 
trees produce one hewn tie from six cubic feet of stem wood. Trees 
both of smaller and larger diameters give more waste, requiring from 
seven to ten cubic feet of wood per tie. In small trees the waste is in 
the unused portion of the top. In large trees there is an excessive 
diameter. There is a similar loss in cutting for lumber. Not only is 
the actual amount of lumber in trees below 16 inches small but it has 
a low value. These small trees are increasing in value at a very 
high rate. ‘ 

Sale contracts should embody provisions for cutting clean and 
leaving seed trees, or cutting to a diameter limit which indicates ma- 
turity. Low stumps should be provided for, close utilization in the 
crown, and fire protection.—W. W. Ashe, U. S. Forest Service. 
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GET PROTEIN AT A REASONABLE COST—You Can Grow It 
For Less Than You Can Buy 
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WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH THE COUNTRY CHURCH?—The 
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j,- Mailed Free To Farmers 
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Describes and illustrates completely 
the latest improved farm implements 
CONTAINS special articles on the care, 
adjustment and Moto of implements, 
teresting to progressive farmers. | 
nt is ry bi M4 book, 9’x11” in size, hand. ff 
somely prin’ There will be a great demand 
for this new big book, so write at once. 


Deere & Mansur Line of 
Corn and Cotton Planters, Disc Harrows 
and Hay Loaders. 


The world’s best. Gold medal winners at 
ition. 
°YSWe have other beautifully {flustrated 
special booklets. Which one do you want? | 
More and Better Corn—Booklet. Shows 
corn planters, etc. 
Better Hay and How to Make It— 
Booklet. Shows hay loaders and rakes, 
Alfalfa: Its Seeding, Culture and Cur- 
on pet a alfalfa culti- 
uators, seeders, etc. 
Bigger Crops from Better Seed-Beds— 
Booklet. Shows disc harrows, single 
and double action. 
Tell us what implement you want to know 
about and which one of the special booklets 
ou want, then be sure to ask for the 
big illustrated book—Package No. X-2 


Get Qualityand , | 
Bervice—Johno 
Deere Dealers 








FOR FALL SEEDING 


EUREKA GCULTIVATOR AND 
SEEDER 

Made in & sixes, 
8, 10 aad 12 ft. 













cultivates, 
Bowsand cov- 
era grass seed, 
i oats, eto. Renews olf meadows, 








Price is low and will pay you large profits, : 


Also made special sizes to work between 


rows. The feed is positive and accurate. 
Will not injure seed. J. Y. Cantwell, of 
Alabama, says: “I have seeded 200 acres 


of alfalfa with the Eureka Cultivator and 
It puts 
the seed out just as you want it and covers 
The grain box also does splendid 


Seeder, securing a perfect stand. 


it right. 


work.’”’ Write for FREE catalog. 


Eureka Mower Co., 
Box 786, = - 


Utica, N. Y. 










and Guaranteed 
to You. 


The Simplex Two-Horse Road Machine 
is in a class by itself—Simple, Strong, 
Durable. One man can operate it. 
may order one on trial. 

Send for complete catalog describing 
our complete line of Earth-Handling, 
Stone-Crushing and Road-Building Ma- 
chinery. I have the machine you want. 
E. F. CRAVEN, GREENSBORO, N. C. 

“The Road Machinery Man.” 


You 





A Real Road Maker 





YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPECIAL 
NEXT WEEK. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE AD) 


DRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘‘I 
am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 


reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
144,280 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $1.50. 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


SOME COMING FEATURES. 


We announced last week that Mr. Poe would write from 
Europe a series of articles on co-operative marketing and co- 
operation in general. He will visit the countries in which this 
co-operative work has been most thoroughly developed and 
will tell Progressive Farmer readers just what is being done. 


This week we are printing the second of Mr. Greaves’ 
valuable articles on the country church. It is a series no one 
should fail to read. 


Mrs. Sue V. Hollowell is writing for us a number of talks 
on the care of babies. What she says is both “‘practical’’ and 
“‘scientific’”’ and the articles cannot fail to be of interest and 
value to every woman who reads the paper. The death-rate 
of little children is disgracefully high, and a large per cent of 
these deaths is caused by improper feeding and treatment. It 
is not worth while to try to shift the blame from our own lack 
of knowledge and foresight, for there is where it belongs. 


. Another series of great value is one by Prof. L. A. Niven 
on landscape gardening. Plain, practical advice and informa- 
= a as farmers need and can profit by. It will begin 
shortly. 


Remember, too, our Education Special, July 20, and our 
— Home Special, August 17. You cannot afford to miss 
either. 
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Make Your Boy Happy 


by giving him THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. You could not give 
him a greater pleasure or a stronger inftuence for good. 


WALTER A. CAMP, 


one of the ablest American writers and acknowledged to be 
the foremost authority on Athletics, edits 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 

Each issue of this splendid magazine is filled with clean, fasci- 
nating stories and instructive ar- 
@ ticles all of intense interest to 
@ every live boy. Departments de- 
voted to The Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, Blectricity, Mechanics, Ath- 
letics, Photography, Carpentry, 
Stamps and Coins. A new handsome cover in colors 
each month. Beautifully illustrated throughout. 

SPECIAL OFFER!—For only 50c. we will send you 
The Boys’ Magazine for 6 months, and a copy of the 
most useful and practical book you ever read, “Fifty 
Ways for Boys to Earn Money,” and this splendid 
baseball glove. This glove is made by one of the fore- 
most American manufacturers, of the finest tan leath- 
er, felt-padded, web thumb and deep pocket. 

Send in your order today. Your subscription will b 
entered at once and the book and baseball glove will 
be sent you by return mail. Satisfaction, or money re- 
funded. Address, THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 

The Boys’ Magazine at all News-Stands, 10c. a Copy.8 























Main St., SMETHPORT, PA. 
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Rubber Tires for Carriages 




















that high lifting into your 
high-wheeled farm wagon. 
LOOK up that old running 

gear with broken 
wheels and pull it out of the 
A weed patch from behind the 


\A\ barn. 

4 to what our free 
ait LISTEN catalogue says 
about low-down steel wheels 
for that gear. It will make 
the handiest wagon you ever 
had on your farm. 


Havana Metal Wheel Cu. 
Box 65, Havana, lil. 


STOP 








Every boy wants a catching 
mit—sure you do, and we 
want to help you get it. 

Take your father’s paper for 
»neighbors who is not now taking The 
—price, $1. 


BOYS’ SPECIAL OFFER 


& sample copy and go and get one of yo 
Progressive Farmer to subscribe for one 


Send us his subscripti 
months’ subscription to the Boys’ 
your trouble. 









send you the catching mit and a six- 

ine, as advertised above, as a reward for 
eae Atm, 
Get us two yearly renewals and it ill count the“wpame as one new. c \ 
Hurry—you want the mit right nofv. Address, 2 + 3 
ih 

HEU. o. 


PREMIUM DEPARTMENT, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, - R. 
Pia 



































Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what they prom 
a 


rs 


3,424,000 Sold 


Through sheer merit Goodyear Car. 
riage Tires have become the most popu- 
lar rubber tires in existence. Since 
their invention, 13 years ago, we have 
sold 3,724,000. Seventy-five per cent of 
all carriage makers have adopted “Good. 
years.” And more dealers sell these 
tires than any other kind. Last year the 
call for Goodyear Carriage Tires wag 
24% greater than the season preced- 
ing. The present season promises an 
increase of 81% over last season—truly 
a wonderful record—and more wonder- 
ful when one remembers that the num. 
ber of carriages and buggies made thig 
year is not much larger than last year, 

Put these popular tires on your carriage 
and you'll get utmost comfort and mileage, 


Our Famous “Wing ” Ti 




















































































Note the patent “‘wing’’— how it presses 
against the channel, thus preventing mud, 
grit or water from getting in and quickly de- 
Stroying the tire base. This tire remaing 
sound. It won’t creep or get loose. Gives 
utmost wear. Will protect your carriage 
and greatly lengthen its life. Being of tough, 
springy rubber, it is exceptionally easy-riding, 


Our Eccentric Cushion Tire 


{s especially designed for lighter vehicles, 
runabouts, etc. Note the wire hole is below 
the center. This increases the wearing depth 
of tho tire one-half. Saves you that much money, 
This tire stays firm in the channel. The high. 

exece + resiliont 


rubber in the 
“Eccentric’’ Cush. 
ion Tire makes it 
remarkably oasye 

ing. Always 
gives satisfaction. 


Write ¢,30°%3! 






**Goodyears.’ 
You'll find these 
tires cost no more than commonplace kinds, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 0, 
Branches and A ies in 103 Principal Cities 





ITS CHEAP & 
XLS STRONG 
13 DURABLE 
TTS SANITARY: 

PN) COMFORTABLE 
IS BIC YALUE Yor 
LITTLE MONEY 


Boy Ir or YouR, 
DEALER OR WRITK 
US. 

SEND FoR OUR GN 
CATALOG= YoU NEED 
It AND TiS FREE 


LOUDEN-MAC 
974 een tie lowa. 

















A train of followers, but no eq' 
Proves: its superiority 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








READER wishes to know the difference be- 

tween “cowpea” and the “Iron pea.” This 
illustrates a popular error. A large number of 
people seem to think the ‘‘cowpea’’ a variety of 
peas. The term cowpea is a class name, as it 
were, instead of a variety name, and has a large 
number of varieties. It has been known under 
several botanical, or scientific, names, such as 
Vigna unguiculata, Vigna Sinensis, Vigna catjang, 
and others. The Iron pea is merely one of the 
numerous varieties of cowpeas. The Unknown or 
Wonderful, Clay, Whippoorwill, New Era, White 
Crowder, Sugar Crowder, Red Ripper, Iron, and 
numerous others which might be named, are ail 
“eowpeas,” being simply different names or va- 
rieties of the same species—that is, of cowpeas. 





OW early in summer can crimson clover and 

rape be sowed to make fall and spring graz- 
ing for pigs?’’ In Virginia crimson clover could 
be sowed quite early, probably the latter part 
of July or first of August, if there was abundant 
moisture the remainder of the season or during 
the fall. If sowed early and the fall is very 
dry, it is apt to be killed by the heat and lack of 
moisture. Probably the latter part of August 
or the first part of September is as early as it 
should be sowed. Rape is a cool weather plant 
and does best when sowed the latter part of 
September to the middle of October, but if the 
land is rich and moist it might do fairly well 
sowed the latter part of August or the early 
part of September. So much depends on the 
soil and the season that no one can state just how 
early these crops might be planted this year. 





T IS true that a bushel of wheat or corn con- 

tains five to seven times as much human food 
as a steer or cow can make out of it, but to im- 
prove the soil legumes must be grown and these 
cannot be consumed by man. We must grow 
legumes to improve the soil and the most econ- 
omical way to use the legumes is to feed them and 
put the manure on the land. For these reasons 
mixed farming, which includes the growing and 
feeding of livestock, is essential to the perma- 
nent success of our agriculture. That soil fertility 
can be maintained without livestock does not al- 
ter the case, for it never has been done to any 
considerable or general extent. As affecting the 
average man, or men in general, it might as well 
be stated that legumes are essential to the main- 
tenance of soil fertility and livestock are essen- 
tial to the most economical production and dis- 
posal of legumes. 





Poor Preparation for Crops This Year. 
19) ;* ARE doing better farming in the South 
today than ever before. No one can deny 
that who has observed closely, but the 
preparation given the land for this year’s crop 
has in many cases reverted to the old slipshod 
methods. 

The incessant rains, overflows and lateness of 
the season are given as the reasons for breaking 
the land when too wet and planting without good 
preparation. These may or may not be sufficient 
reasons for the condition in which we have ob- 
served many planted fields. In unusual seasons 
unusual methods must sometimes be resorted to, 
but we doubt if it ever pays to plant a crop with 
the land in such condition as to cause it to re- 
quire twice as much time and labor to cultivate 
the crop after it is up as it would have required 
for cultivation had the land been _ properly 
prepared. 

Surely, some of the fields we have seen this 
season could have been harrowed after breaking 
and before the land dried out too much. These 
fields will have to be cleared of grass and pul- 
verized before a crop worth while can be made 
and it would have been much easier to have done 
this work before the crops came up. 

Was this impossible? Some say it but 
others prove that in some cases it was possible 
to prepare the lands better for they have done so. 


wae 
Was, 


The conditions this spring may justify less 
thorough preparation than would be best an 


average year, but surely no conditions can jus- 
tify planting crops among clods and grass to the 





extent we have seen in our travels this year. If 
the season is favorable, all may be well, or at 
least some sort of a crop may be made, but an 
average year, we are convinced one-half the area 
well prepared would have made the owner more 
clear money than some of the fields we have seen 
where the crops were: coming up through clods 
and grass. If these fields are ever put in con- 
dition, it will take a world of work to do it. 

To say the least, this has been a season to test 
the judgment of the farmer both as to time and 
manner of preparing the land and planting. Un- 
der the most favorable conditions there is no 
weaker point in our agriculture than our faulty 
preparation of the seed-bed. 

Seasons such as this give many reasons for 
slighting this work still more. The question is: 
Does it pay? Is the time and work thought to 
be saved, really saved? 

We are confident it is not in many cases, and 
rarely is there any gain when the preparation 
is slighted so much as has been common this year. 








Get Protein at a Reasonable Cost. 
HE men who are now buying tankage at 
from $40 to $50 a ton and wheat shorts 
for from $30 to $32 a ton should prepare 
to grow their protein on the farm at less cost. 
Of the dry feeds or grains corn, grown on the 
farm, will supply the carbohydrates at the low- 
est cost and there is no feed better for this pur- 
pose than corn. But for furnishing protein for 
building and ash for bone building corn is un- 
suitable. Feeds with more protein must be had 
and in getting; more protein we also get more 
ash for bone building. Too many Southern hog 
raisers, especially the raisers of pure-bred ani- 
mals, have been buying these protein feeds, and 
that explains why so many of our hog feeders 
get discouraged and quit the business; for wheat 
shorts, wheat bran and tankage are high-priced. 
For supplying protein, tankage has been the 
cheapest, but it is still too high-priced. 
Let us compare the digestible protein and ash 
content of 100 pounds of peanuts, soy beans, 
cowpeas, wheat shorts and tankage: 


Digestible 
Ash Protein. 

Peanuts .4%.45256 1D 25.2 Ib (without hulls) 
Soy beans.....4.8 ” 20.4." " 
Cowpeas ....%0.2” 16,8? 
Wheat shorts. .4.4 ” ie.0:”” 
Tankage is bonu 50.1 ” 


Of these feeds soy beans seem the most suit- 
able for supplying protein for the balancing of 
the corn, because they not only contain more 
protein for muscle making than any of the others 
except tankage; but also more ash for bone mak- 
ing. 

Twenty-five bushels of soy beans may be 
grown on an acre of fair fertility. These 25 
bushels (1,500 pounds) of soy beans, will con- 
tain as much digestible protein as 875 pounds 
of very high-grade tankage and as much as 
3,350 pounds of wheat shorts. We do not mean as 
to state that 1,500 pounds of soy beans is worth 
for feeding, 3,350 pounds of wheat shorts; but 
that the 1,500 pounds of soy beans contain as 
much digestible protein. The wheat shorts, pound 
for pound, contain more digestible carbohydrates, 
but the excess of fats in the soy beans nearly 
balances the deficiency in carbohydrates. It fol- 
lows that while it requires 3,350 pounds of 
shorts to contain as much protein as there is in 
1,500 pounds of soy beans, this quantity of shorts 
would contain more than twice as much carbo- 
hydrates and fats as 1,500 pounds of beans. 

On the other hand, 1,500 pounds of soy beans 
not only contains as much digestible protein as 
875 pounds of high-grade tankage; but is worth 
more for feeding, because the tankage contains no 
carbohydrates, while the soy beans contain 23.3 
per cent of digestible carbohydrates. 

Let us see what the 875 pounds of tankage 
and 3,350 pounds of shorts will cost when pur- 
chased on the market. 

3,350 pounds shorts at $32 a ton... - $53.60 
875 pounds tankage at $45 a ton.... 19.68 
These facts and figures show conclusively the 

folly of any Southern hog breeder buying either 








































































tankage or wheat shorts to furnish protein for 
balancing a corn ration. They also show that if 
anything is purchased for this purpose that tank- 
age is cheaper than wheat shorts, even though 
it does cost more per ton. 


HARROWINGS. 
The Fear of New Ideas. 


TL TAKES a mighty long time fer a new idea 

















to work through some folks’ skulls.” 

The above is from the 
“Uncle Cornpatch’s’’ remarks 
chines, in the issue of June 1. 

An illustration of the truth of this statement 
recently came to the writer’s attention. <A suc- 
cessful farmer remarked to another farmer that he 
had been running his spike-tooth smoothing har- 
row over his cotton after it came up, and that the 
results were excellent. On being asked why he 
had adopted this method of cultivation he stated 
that he had been harrowing his corn for six or 
seven years and since it was good for the corn he 
thought he would try it on the cotton. Here is a 
ease where it took six or seven years for this 
“‘idea’”’ of harrowing cotton to ‘‘work through the 
skull” of an intelligent and successful farmer, 
even after he had proved to himself that harrow- 
ing corn was good. 

This is a good illustration of how slow the 
Southern farmer is to take up new and better 
methods. In the business world such is called 
“conservatism.’’ In politics, it is called ‘‘stand- 
patism,” but the extent to which it exists ‘in 
Southern agriculture deserves to be designated 
by some less polite term. 

There are scores of men who have been har- 
rowing their corn and have found the practice of 
great benefit, who are so afraid of anything new, 
or are so set in their beliefs that no new methods 
can be introduced into cotton culture, that they 
refuse to run the harrow over their cotton. There 
are hundreds who are doing it and advise others 
to do the same, and yet these fellows who have 
not tried to attach more value to their prejudices 
than they do to the actual experience of those who 
have tried it. Harrow would rather have, in sup- 
port of the practice, the testimony of five men 
who have harrowed their cotton than that of 
5,000 men against it who have never tried it. 
Of course, the land should be well prepared, the 
beds should not be too high and plenty of seed 
should be used to get the best results; but even 
without these the chances are that the smoothing 
harrow run across the rows, with the harrow teeth 
set slanting backward, will be the cheapest, 
quickest and best cultivation the crop will be 
given. 


last sentence of 


on washing ma- 


* * * 

When Mr. Lem Banks on page 138 of the issue 
of May 25 says that the pure-bred livestock which 
have been brought into the South in the last 
twenty years have not been as productive of good 
as they should have been he strikes a fact which is 
of serious importance. There has been enough 
pure-bred livestock purchased by the South dur- 
ing the last 20 years to have stocked this entire 
Southern country with well-bred animals of qual- 
ity, had it been properly fed and cared for. We 
shall, I suppose, continue the same wasteful prac- 
tice. We get a notion, in times of depression in 
cotton production, that we must raise more live- 
stock and we buy it at good prices, only to neglect 
it and finally sell it for a small part of what we 
paid for it, because our methods of handling it 
has made it unprofitable or the price of cotton 
has become better. 

We have not had the experience necessary to 
make livestock raising the most profitable. It is 
a line of farming or a part of farming which re- 
quires much knowledge to make successful, but 
we go at it as if any man without experience and 
study can make the raising of livestock profitable. 
This is our greatest mistake and hence the waste 
of the valuable animals which are brought into 
the South. Perhaps the loss is unavoidable, but 
it does look as if those who put money into pure- 
bred livestock ought to try to learn how to take 





care of it. They seem, however, to think that 
there is nothing for them to learn about the care, 
feeding and breeding of livestock, when, in fact, 
they have everything to learn A k wledge of 
livestock does not just come to everybody. It is 


a complicated business which requires much hard 
study as well as experience to learn. 
HARROW. 







































































































Prof. Massey’s 
Editorial Page 


HEN is the best time to Sow crimson clover 
in cantaloupes?” When the vines have fairly 














covered the ground and the fruit is setting. Sow 
fifteen pounds of seed an acre, and they will ger- 
minate very well in the shade of the vines. The 


same is true in watermelons, 





Y DITCH banks are full of elder bushes. lL 
M can kill other growth by cutting on the full 
moon in August, but not the elder.” Letting 
bushes grow till the full moon in August, or any 
other special time, simply makes the roots strong- 
er. The only way to stop any plants of the sort 
is not to allow them to make growth above ground. 
Keep the tops mown off, moon or no moon, and 
they will die, for the roots cannot live if no tops 
are allowed to grow. 





HEN should walnuts be planted, and can the 

young trees be transplanted?” Walnuts 
should be planted as soon as ripe, and the same 
is true of any of the nuts, for if they are allowed 
to dry all winter there will be few of them grow. 
You can bury the nuts in sand and plant them 
in the spring, as in the ground they will keep 
fresh. The walnut trees will grow faster left 
where the seed is planted, but the young trees 


can be transplanted with success. 

ARDWOOD ashes carry a considerable percent- 
H age of lime and a smaller percentage of pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid. As a manure they are 
especialy valuable on sweet potatoes and peanuts. 
On Irish potatoes they may have a bad effect in 
encouraging the growth of the scab fungus. Slight 
acidity in the soil from turning under green stuff 
is better for Irish potatoes when liberally ferti- 
lized with commercial fertilizer. Ashes spread 
broadcast at rate of a ton an acre are excellent 
for corn. 








OW many pounds of actual potash is in a ton 

of kainit, and how many in a ton of muriate 
of potash or in a 200 pound sack?’ If you con- 
sult any sack or any station report on fertilizers 
you will find that the usual amount of potash in 
kainit is about 12 per cent. Now 12 per cent 
means 12 pounds in each 100 pounds. Then a 
ton will contain 20 times the 12 pounds or 240 
pounds. A ton of muriate will have 50 per cent 
potash and that means just half, and the ton will 
contain 1,000 pounds and a 200 pound sack, 100 
pounds of potash. 





HEN should late Irish potatoes be planted, 

how fertilized and cultivated?’’ Plant in 
July. Run deep furrows by going twice in the 
furrow. For fertilizer mix 200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, 300 pounds of cottonseed meal and forty 
pounds of muriate of potash an acre. Put it in 
the furrow and stir it in with a bull-tongue. Plant 
the potatoes sixteen inches apart, making the 
rows three feet apart. Cover the seed very lightly. 
Then as they start to grow work the soil to them 
till level and then cultivate perfectly level and 
never hill them as we do early potatoes, for in 
the late summer we need to keep a dust blanket 
on the soil to keep the moisture to the roots, and 
hilling would dry out too much. Get them deep 
in the ground and cultivate rapidly and shallow. 





OW shall I keep sweet potatoes from rotting? 

I can grow them all right, but they all rot 
before Christmas. We hill them just as our neigh- 
bors do and theirs keep?’’ You had better change 
your seed and get healthy plants, for you are 
doubtless affected with the black-rot. Bed no 
potatoes that show brown blotches on the skin. 
Bed as I do ina frame in clean sand. Then water 
with tepid water and put on the sashes and keep 


the glass closed till the sprouts show. Then air 
must be given in sunny weather. Then avoid 
land where the potatoes have rotted and never 


bed twice in the same place. 
have curing houses and after 


The large growers 
the potatoes are in 


they run up the temperature by flues to 90 de- 
grees till the potatoes have dried off from the 
sweat and then a temperature of 45 will keep 


them all right, and these men keep them all the 
year round and are now getting $1.50 a bushel 
for them. For hilling out doors put down a thick 
layer with pine straw and put 25 
hill and cover thickly with pine straw. Build 
a shed over the hills to keep off the rain and 
after the nights get cool cover the hills with 
earth thickly. I have kept them in this way till 


bushels in a 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


WILBUR F. MASSEY—THE APOSTLE OF THE COWPEA. 





T WOULD 


be impossible to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy just what the teachings 
of Wilbur F. Massey, now a citizen of Mary- 


land, but whose work was largely done in North 
Carolina and Virginia, have been worth to South- 
Certain 


ern farmers it is that by hundreds of 


them he is regarded as 


the final authority on 
almost all agricultural 
questions. And they 


ean give as a reason for 
the faith that is in 
them, the rather con- 
vincing fact that he has 
helped them to do bet- 
ter farming and _ to 
make more money. 
After the war South- 
ern farmers, as a class, 
had few farm animals, 
few and poor tools, lit- 





PROF. MASSEY tle mon S eee d os 
surplus’ of inefficient, 
unreliable, improvident farm laborers. So there 


sprang up the “Cropping system’’—that is, the 
land-owner rented to the ‘cropper’ a certain 
tract of land for a share of the crop made on it. 
This cropper was a Negro, as a rule, and had no 
money. So the store-keeper who furnished him 
his year’s “‘supplies’’—food, feed, clothing, ete.— 
took a lien upon the crop yet to be made. When 
the crop—cotton, of course—was sold, the account 
was balanced up, the man who had furnished 
the supplies took out what was due him, the 
cropper received the rest and generally remained 


idle until he had spent it all, which was often 
long before it was time to begm work on a new 
crop. 

Of course, the merchant charged exorbitant 


prices for his goods—he had to—and ordinarily 
he would advance only on a,cotton crop. This 
was the ‘‘money”’’ crop; the demand for it was 
always there, and if prices were low and yields 
so small that the cropper did not make enough to 
pay the merchant, the latter still had a mortgage 
on the mule and the plows It was a beautiful 
system for the man who furnished supplies—us- 
ually a local store-keeper, sometimes the planter 


himself—but it was hard on the cropper and 
doubly hard on the land-owner. The crude 


methods and the continued planting of one crop 
reduced yields, and the land became poorer, 
it was “turned out’’ to grow up in broomsedge and 
pine or to waste away The cropper cleared up 
new lands or moved away 


as 


Such was, in raw outlines, the cropping system 
once prevalent all over the cotton country anq 
by no means a thing of the past even now The 
Negro’s great idea was to raise as much cotton 
as possible so as to have some money of his own 
in the fall. He planted, of course, small patches 
of other crops, corn, cane, sweet potatoes, cow- 
peas, but they were side issues and neither he 
nor the landlord dreamed what the cowpea, if 
given a chance, would do for the depleted soils 

Professor Massey, who had introduced crimson 
clover into the Delaware-Maryland Peninsula. 
and who had already a reputation as a teacher of 
horticulture and agriculture, seems to have been 
the first man fully to realize that what the soils 
of the South needed even more than the plant 
food which was being applied at great cost in 
commercial fertilizers, without which thousands 
of acres would no longer produce enough to pay 
for working, was the return of the vegetable 
matter which had been dissipated by continuous 
summer cropping and winter exposure. One 
could grow cowpeas and turn them under, or feed 
them to livestock and apply the manure to the 
soil, and get this vegetable matter. More than 
this, the peas would gather from the air—as do 
all the legumes—the nitrogen needed for their 
growth, and more, and thus make it unnecessary 
to buy this most expensive of plant foods. 

Other men knew the value of the cowpea, but 
he saw in it the redemption of the South. “Plant 
cowpeas,’ became his cry, ‘‘not in little patches, 
but in every cornfield, on every acre of land not 
needed for other crops.’”’ He filled bulletins with 
it, and farm papers, and institute lectures; farm- 
ers took his advice and found it profitable; other 
teachers and writers joined in the campaign, and 
today there is not an agricultural writer or 
speaker of any authority in the South who does 
not “preach cowpeas.” What this long-delayed 
recognition of the value of leguminous crops to a 
mistreated soil is today doing for the South 
apparent on every hand. So it is no wonder that 
all over the South can be found men who, among 
the leaders of agricultural thought, look first to 
him who by his untiring insistence on the value 
of a neglected plant became known as The 
Apostle of the Cowpea.”’ 

Professor Massey is now seventy-two years old, 
looks sixty, has the energy and enthusiasm of 
fifty, finds his recreation in working a big garden 
with his own hands, and still ‘‘preaches cowpeas” 
through the farm papers and from the institute 
platform.—E. E. Miller, in June American 
Magazine. 





is 





June. But they should be sheltered and let stand 
to sweat till dried earth cover is 
placed on the hills 


off before the 


7 HAT is the most prolific sweet potato? 
much stable manure 
what sort of fertilizer, ar 
vation?”’ 


How 
shoul@ be used and 
the best mode of culti- 
sweet potatoes I know 








The most prolific 


of are the Hayman and the Peabody, the first a 
whitish skin potato and the last red one. But 
neither of them are of high quality. For South 
Carolina [ would use the Norton Yam or ‘he 


Nancy Hall. This last potato is becoming popular. 
It is a very good yielder and a fine potato in 
quality. Some use furrows and fertilizer on this. 
I prefer to use manure in the 
alone. A good fertilizer for sweet potatoes is 
500 pounds of acid phosphate, 50 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda, 100 pounds of cottonseed meal and 
40 pounds of sulphate of potash an aere. Put 
this in furrows feet apart and bed on it 
and set the plants on the beds 15 inches apart and 
cultivate clean with the cultivator and lay-by 
with sweep 


stable fertilizer 


three 





How We Waste Labor. 





HE Department of Agriculture shows that 
36,681,000 acres were planted in cotton 


last year, and the average crop over the 
Cotton Belt was 207.7 pounds an acre. 
Now, there are farmers here and there in all 
the cotton States, who have been farming in a 
good rotation and have built up the productivity 
of their soil and made over a and in rare 
instances over two an When a few 
men can do this why should three times as much 
land be planted to make the cotton crop as would 


whole 


bale, 


bales acre. 


be needed if all farmed well? 

Then, too, the Department reports 636,000 
acres not picked Now, here is a vast amount 
of labor spent for the production of a crop that 
could be grown on one-third the area, and the 
other acres could be in something to improve 


the soil and feed stock, so that the soil will be 
kept improving for the production of cotton 
It is evident that the world will take care of 
15,000,000 bale crops at a fair price, and the 
problem for the farmer is to reduce the cost of 
production by increasing the productiveness of 
his acres. It is interesting to note that the yields 
in the upper South, where there has been more 
improvement of agricultural 


} 


practice, are well 
above the average. NortheCarolina made nearl; 
twice as much per acre as Oklahoma with her 


fresh soil, for Oklahoma made an average of on! 
160 pounds of lint an acre, while North Carolina 
averaged 315 pounds, as compared with 186 
pounds an acre in Texas. Of course, in the 


lower South the boll-weevil had something to 


t LO 


with the yield, but it is very evident that im 
proved farming is having a great influence on 
the crop production in North Carolina 


But, as I have said, what a sad waste of labor 
there was to plant over’ thirty-six and a halt 
million acres and leave over half a million acres 
unpicked, when by better farming methods the 
cotton could have been grown on a far smaller 
area, and the other acres could have been im 
proving for cotton by growing legumes and corn 
and oats to feed and make manure for the land 

The report shows, 
been thousands who 


too, that there must have 
got absolutely nothing in 
the way of profit out of the crop, for with thou 
sands making a bale an acre and some making 
more, there must have been thousands who made 


far less than the 207 pounds to bring the aver 
age down to that point. And the men who run 
down the general average are as a rule the very 
men who are depending on their cotton to pay 
for everything else they need. I assume that a 
crop of 207 pounds an acre at ten cents a pound 
would just about pay the cost of growing it 
What then becomes of the men who make far 


less than the 207 pounds an 
ing else to depend upon? 

Talk about the scarcity of labor when we are 
laboriously working three times as much land in 
cotton as would be needed if we all farmed 


acre, and have noth- 
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| How I Screened My House and What It Cost. 


house. The two doors were for the 
kitchen and the front door. The 
hallway between the kitchen and 








‘ SAVED MONEY BY DOING THE 


WORK. 


(Three-Dollar Prize Letter.) 





BOUT a year ago I read so much 

in The Progressive Farmer about 
the filth, the danger and nuisance of 
flies and mosquitoes, that I decided 
to screen my house. I have four 
doors and six large windows, and 
flies, mosquitoes, milk and babies 
cannot get along well together. So I 
asked a company that puts in screens 
to calculate the cost of screening my 
house. 

As it wanted to make the doors 
and window screens and fit them in 
it would have cost me $15. AsI am 
a pretty good jack-leg of a mechanic, 
I decided I could save some money 
and learn something, too. 

I bought four doors, 3x7, and 
spring hinges, hooks and catch, and 
with a handplane and screwdriver, 
I soon had my doors fitted. For the 
windows I didn’t like expanding- 
frame, so I decided to put in slides. 
I bought from the mill and hardware 
store enough for six large windows, 
viz: 1x2 grooved on one side; 1x2 
plain for top and bottom of sash, 
some beading to fit groove, some air 
molding to hold down wire and hide 
seam edge and tacks, some corrugat- 
ed nails to hold corners of frame, 
some pin-headed nails. I was then 
ready for work.. I made a good mi- 
tre-box in order to make good joints. 

My screens slide up or down on 
the standing bead or seam as easily 
as the windows. They fit nicely 
against the window sash and can be 
shoved up and screen top of window. 


WOSt=—-HOOEGS 6165406 0-6.050 ae Sees $5.00 
Material for windows........ 1.75 
One day's WERK. 6...60888% 1.00 

"DOU iG Audtyencieete eon ererecwte $7.75 


Worth ten times cost I think. 
WALTER BOSWELL. 
Wilson, N. C. 





SCREENS WILL LAST FOR 
YEARS. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


HAVE not been troubled in my 

home with flies or mosquitoes for 
a long time, and want others to 
know how easily they may be free 
from the annoyance of these filthy 
and dangerous pests. 

I have a five-room house with front 
and back door and eight windows, 
The front door screen, I bought at 
a total cost if $1.75, as I wanted the 
front of the house to look as well as 
I could afford. 

The back door is seven feet by two 
and a half feet and the windows six 
feet by two and a half feet, except a 
pantry window, which is somewhat 
smaller, 

The first thing I did was to meas- 
ure the space on the outside of the 
sash, just inside of the face of the 
casing for a frame that would cover 
the whole window. The advantage 
of a full-length screen is that it does 
not interfere with the raising of the 
lower and dropping of the upper 
sashes, and is fly-proof. I never 
learned carpentering, but I took 
pieces of old boards and boxes out 
of which I ripped and then planed 
two and a half inch strips for the 
sides and top and three and a half 
inch strips for the bottom, with a 
cross-piece in center three inches 
wide. The back door frame was 
made the same way, but proportion- 
ately heavier. 

The wire was fastened on, extend- 
ing one-half inch or more beyond the 
sides and ends of opening with tacks 
five or six inches apart. To make the 
job look nicer, a small, flat strip was 
nailed all round to cover the edge of 
the wire and across in the center- 
piece. 


I marked each frame on the edge 
with a chisel, using Roman numerals, 
and put the same mark on the win- 
dow casing so as to have no trouble 
in fitting the screens each spring. 

I used 60 feet of 28-inch screen 
wire, eight pairs of plain hinges for 
windows, spring hinges and hook for 
back door, making total cost in mon- 
ey as follows: 


Front door, complete........ $1.75 
WCLCOM WINS 66.5 sn0-+ 6.4 aceub.e « o58 1.95 
Window hinges at 3 cents per 

12) Cem Ree RC RR ee MCR ee .24 
Back door hinges and hook and 

CVO 666066 6C VARA EEE SS -15 

MUR: 5240s) 6G Wiese Breese vee $4.09 


Each fall when I take them off, 
before putting away, I give the wire 
a coat of linseed oil and lampblack, 
having coated the frames when made, 
with same mixture. My screens have 
been in use five years and are as good 
as new. The few flies that get into 
the house fall easy victims to the 
“swatter.”’ 

In the same way the porch can 
be enclosed by screens, made in sec- 
tiong and fastened on with screws, so 
as to be easily removed. 

T. B. McDONOUGH. 

Birmingham, Ala. 





ANOTHER HOME-DONE JOB. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


N Y HOUSE is screened exactly as 

would be done by any of the 
wood-working shops or any regular 
screen builders who charge about 
$1.50 per average size window. My 
house has 14 windows, one front 
door and three back doors, opening 
on back porch, which is latticed and 
has a door opening on back steps. 
I screened every window, the front 
door and the entire latticed back 
porch, which made entire house fly- 
proof for the sum of $6.85. 

I went to the wood-working shop 
and had them get me out enough 
dressed pine, two inches wide and 
three-quarters inch thick. On one 
side of these I had a groove cut one- 
eighth inch deep and one-half inch 
wide, extending from edge towards 
center. Then I had them get me out 
strips beaded on one side and smooth 
on other, just the size of this groove, 
one-eighth inch thick and one-half 
inch wide to fit in groove after wire 
was tacked on, and then tack these 
strips in groove over the wire. 

On enough of the 2x3-inch boards 
to make the sides of my sash I had 
a groove cut one-quarter inch wide 
and one-half inch deep. I had them 
make what I called track enough 
to put a strip the entire length of 
each side of window. 

This track is three-quarter inch 
wide and one-quarter inch thick and 
a tongue on it one-quarter inch deep 
and three-sixteenths inches wide so 
it would let the sides of sash slide 
on it easily. Then I went to hard- 
ware store and got enough angle 
irons—a piece of wrought iron bent 
at right angles and about one and a 
half inches each way with two holes 
drilled in each blade for screws. 

Then I got the finest screen wire 
they had at two cents per square 
foot. I sawed my sides of sash long 
enough to make sash just about as 
long as the sash in window and the 
ends long enough to allow one-quar- 
ter inch play after the track was 
tacked in. After sawing these I 
tacked them together and _ then 
screwed one of these angle irons in 
each corner, cut my wire the proper 
size, tacked it in and then tacked 
the %x% strips on it. Then I cut 
my track the length of each window, 
got some stain from paint store and 
stained the entire wood part of sash 
and the track. Then slipped the 
track in the grooves in sash and put 
in places on inside of window and 


dining-room is screened in. This is 
tacked the track to the sides of win- a cool and convenient place in which 
dow-frame, just close enough so the to churn and to prepare fruit and 
window and screen sash would not vegetables for cooking. 

touch each other Two of us did the work in about 

In that way a fly could not possi- ‘a day and a half. The only objec- 

bly get in and I can slip the screen tion we have found to this method is 
up to the top if necessary just as that the windows cannot be washed 
easily as if it were hung on weights. from the outside. 
By being on inside it is protected 
from weather and never rusts, and 
will last for years. Every year 1 pull 
the four small nails out of each piece 
of track and take my windows out 
and put away until spring. 

For my door I] got one and a quar- 
ter by five inch dressed pine and $6.85 TO SCREEN A FOUR-ROOM 
made it and covered with wire. I just HOUSE. 
covered the entire back porch, let- at ae 
ting the wire turn up one inch on (One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 
floor and tacked a strip over it to 
the floor and then turn up at ceiling 
and tacked a strip to ceiling. Covered 
the lattice door with wire also, so 
my entire porch is fly-proof as is my Two years ago we decided to screen 
whole house. Besides being free our bed-room, dining-room and 
from flies my walls look as well aS kitchen, these three rooms were all 
they did when new three years ago, on one side of hall. We would leave 
and we can sleep in peace. off extra bed-room for awhile. 


- B. FARMINGTON. We only needed four doors to close 

Charlotte, N. C. up the outside of these three rooms, 

leaving door between rooms un- 
WORTH TEN TIMES THE COST screened. 

—_—_— There were eight windows, just 
plain 15-light windows, put in to 
HIS is how I screened my house raise only from the bottom. We 

and what it cost: found by measuring that three yards 

I screened the entire building be- of wire cloth would screen four win- 
ginning with the front hall door and 4°Ws by tacking on bottom of top 
going back, including the back porch. 48h and then to window-sill. 

We did all the work ourselves, 
hanging and putting screen on win- 
dows which was very easily done. 

How nice it seemed to eat our 
dinner, or take a nap without fight- 
ing flies all the time. Another thing, 
all cats and dogs are shut out. 

Here is the cost of these three 
rooms; the cost of doors includes 


It seems that anyone could have 
his house screened when it can be 
done at as small a cost as this. 

W. W. BENSON. 

Travelers’ Rest, S. C. 





UR house is a plain four-room 

house, two bedrooms, opening 
on back porch—I might say back 
porch was a continuation of hall. 





(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


Openings to be screened were as 
follows: 

One hall door, 3x7 feet. 

Eight windows (bottom sash), 27 
x32 inches. 

One porch, 7x15 feet. 

Cost of Materials. 

27 yards painted wire, 34 





inches wide .. -+++++$4.00 springs, hinges and catches, ete: 
Two sets for doors.........- -20 Three doors 3x7..........-. $4.05 
TacKS  ..- 1 ee eee eee eee ees 05 One door, 3x6%............ 1.50 
ve eee Six yards wire cloth... é.0<24 1.20 
Total ...... ~oseceseee++ $4.25 Tacks for windows.......... .10 
Lumber was ripped out of old a 
plank and dressed, therefore, no OG Gault eaickonconceecsntene sc $6.85: 


charge was made of that. Work was 
done on odd, rainy days. Flies can- 
not get through and since mosquitoes 
and gnats try to get through by fly- 
ing against it they fail. It is 
worth ten times the cost. 
JOHN JAMES. 
Newtonville, Ala 


Last summer we screened our oth- 
er bedroom, one door and four win- 
dows, at a cost of $2.10. I wish 
I could see every home screened for 
there is nothing that makes me feel 
so bad as to see little children eat- 
ing, flies crawling over their food, or 
a baby asleep with flies crawling over 
his face. 

I know we never spent that amount 
of money where it benefitted our 
health more or gave us greater pleas- 
OR several years we have talked ure. We sleep with doors and win- 

of screening our house, but dows open, free from mosquitoes and 
thought it too expensive an under- other night prowlers. 
ee : ; ; MRS. HENRY L. RILEY. 
taking. This spring we decided we aw Sateen. Mts 
could not afford to run the risk of " ; ae . 
having flies in the house any longer. 
After making our decision, we began 
to figure on the cheapest plan. We 
have a seven-room house which has 


14 windows and 13 doors. OR windows, I made screens full 
Between the dining-room and size of openings, using lumber 
kitchen is a small hallway, 12x14 seven-eights inch thick and width to 
feet. Three doors open into this lit- conform to styles of sash. I fit pieces 
tle hallway, and it would have been neatly together at corners by “drop- 
necessary to have all the doors open ping’ or cutting out one-half of 
into it. This would have been very pieces, being careful to see that each 
inconvenient in going from the din- piece is cut so that when complete 
ing-room into the kitchen and vice they will be even on front side. I 
versa. To have screened the house bead or bevel edges of front side of 
the customary way with the cheapest screen. I fasten together by using 
material would have cost at least three-quarter-inch wood screws, then 
$20, not including labor. put on wire cloth, using some tacks 
Our plan was decidedly less ex- to hold the wire on frame. Then 
pensive and every one is pleased with fit screen to outside back-stop of 
it. We bought one roll, 100 feet, of window against top sash. By this 
galvanized wire, $7; one door, $1.75; process I can lower my top sash as 
another door, $1.25; 209 feet of desired, also raise bottom sash, close 
three-quarter inch half-round, $1; blinds—in short, use the window in 
tacks and fixtures for doors, 70 cents; any way one can without screen. 
total $11.70. For doors, make screens same as 
The whole window is covered with above, using seven-eights by two and 





NOT AN EXPENSIVE JOB. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 








HOW TO DO THE JOB. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


wire on the outside and finished with a half-inch side styles. Sill three 
inches wide; middle style five inches 
(Continued on page 19.) 


half-round This looks neat and 
does not mar'‘the appearance of the 
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WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH THE COUNTRY PREACHER? 





There Are Scrub Preachers 


As Well As Other Kinds of Scrubs 


<— But Often the Churches Ruin a Thoroughbred Pastor by Give 


ing Him Scrub Treatment. 





By Rev, Charles L 


HIS article on the country pulpit 
is to follow an unusual line. It 
is not to be a lecture to country 


preachers, but to farmer people about 
their preachers. 
Moreover it does 
not seek ap- 
plication where 
the pulpit is man- 
ned by a preacher 
who is_ strong, 
versatile and con- 





secrated, but 
where contrary 
conditions exist. 


MR. GREAVES. 


Let not the writer 
be misunderstood. He pulls off his hat 
to the country preacher. There are 
thousands of them who are doing 
glorious work amid discouragements 
that try the soul, and they are 
measuring up to the best standards 
of their calling. 

But still it has to be admitted that 
country people, and town people too, 
have to listen to a vast amount of 
poor preaching. Frequently people 
who are themselves more or less cul- 
tured, young people who have been to 
high school or college, have to listen 
once a month or oftener to a sermon 
in which the English tongue is re- 
morselessly murdered, and in which 
there is not an idea that is striking 
or fresh. It is no wonder that the 
refined portion of the congregation 
prefers to spend the time with their 
books at home, and that the more 
easily satisfied do not grow in either 
grace or knowledge, and cannot tell 
the reason why. 


“Scrub Preachers.” 


Now, in the previous article I in- 
timated that in the methods of im- 
proved farming we might find a so- 
lution for many of the difficulties of 
the country church. Now what help 
shall we here find for a church, the 
pulpit of which is not respectably 
and efficiently manned? 

To start with let it be remembered 
that people are in some respects like 
livestock; there are scrubs and there 
are pure-breds. There are scrub 
farmers who are like the fool spoken 
of by Solomon; though you should 
bray him in a mortar with a pestle 
yet will not his foolishness depart 
from him. Also there are scrub law- 
yers whom we call shysters, scrub 


doctors whom we call quacks, and 
there are scrub preachers. Then 
there are Thoroughbreds in all 


these callings. 

What has become of the old brin- 
dle cow, the cow that jumped over 
the moon? And what has become 
of the razor-back hog, that could 
drink buttermilk out of a jug? And 
where. is the old blue hen? Well, 
they may exist in remote corners of 
the wilderness, but they are not to 
be found on well-managed farms. 
Their places have been taken by well- 
bred animals. No amount of feeding 
or currying will make a pure-bred out 
of a scrub. It may sound irreverent 
and heartless, but the scrub preacher 
must go the way of his class. But, 
you ask, “Did not the Lord call him 
into the ministry?” I don’t believe 
it: there were the major and minor 
prophets, and the twelve apostles, 
whom the Lord undoubtedly called, 
and not a scrub in the lot. Even 
Judas Iscariot was a capable rascal. 


Three Dangers of the Country 
Preacher. 
On the other hand, while you can- 
not make a full-blood out of a scrub, 


you can come very near making a 
scrub out of the best-bred animal. I 
have seen a Jersey cow starved and 
exposed until she looked like a first 


cousin to old Brindle. A Berkshire 


Greaves, Hawkinsville, 


Ga 

in a shiftless Negro’s back-yard may 
look almost as disreputable as a ra- 
zor-back. Many a. country church has 
a full-blooded preacher, but it has ac- 
corded him scrub treatment until he 
looks like a prize-pen rooster who 
has spent a week of zero weather in 
an old apple tree. The remainder 
of this article will be devoted to an 
effort to get fair treatment for this 
Thoroughbred. 

The three dangers of the country 
preacher are Starvation, Repression, 
Stagnation. The first danger is phy- 
sical, the other two mental and spir- 
itual. 


Lack of Support. 


Many preachers would actually 
and literally starve if they tried to 
live off the support accorded to them 
by their churches. Fortunately they 
can farm or teach school and thus 
enable their stingy parishioners to 
continue singing, “I’m glad salva- 
tion’s free.’”’ But no preacher can 
render good service who goes to his 
pulpit physically or mentally jaded. 
The plow horse who has been in the 
furrow all the week cannot strike a 
2:30 gait on Sunday. The Israelites 
could make brick without straw, but 
I doubt if they were good brick. 

“Our preacher handles more money 
each year than I do,’’ remarked a 
farmer to me. His preacher was get- 
ting the munificent stipend of $400 
per year, trying to take care of a wife 
and children. I had heard him abus- 
ed for getting into debt. 


Cost of Living the Farmer Doesn't 
Notice. 


“Let us do a little figuring,” I said 
to my farmer friend, ‘‘Your pastor’s 
family is about the same size as 
yours. You will perhaps admit that 
he deserves to live as well as you do. 
Let us see then how much it would 
cost him to live as well as you are 
living. You had eggs for breakfast 
this morning, a dozen at 40 cents; 
you had a pound of ham, 20 cents; 
bread, grits, coffee, etc., 10 cents 
more, 70 cents for your breakfast. 
For dinner the chicken was worth 
35 cents, the vegetables 20 cents, 


bread, 10 cents; fruit pies for 
dessert, 15 cents: 80 cents for 
dinner. A light supper will do, 
50 cents. Moreover, your family 


drank a gallon of milk and ate a half 
a pound of butter, 60 cents more at 
town prices. Moreover, your preacher 
keeps a horse, so we will add in the 
board of one of your horses, 25 cents. 
You burned 15 cents worth of fuel 
for which you would have to pay if 
in your preacher’s place. Your pas« 
tor has to pay 50 cents per day house 
rent, and yours is worth that much 
to you. Add it up—$3.50 is what your 
living has been worth today, and it 
would have cost your pastor that 
much to live as well as you have 
lived. That is $1,277.50 per year with 
nothing added for clothes, medicine, 
literature, etc. Don’t you see that 
your preacher cannot live more than 
one-fourth as well as you? You geta 
$1,300 living before you have to 
touch your $400 in money, but he has 
to live off his. Is it any wonder that 
so.many bright country preachers go 
to the towns to preach? They love 
their families, and have some pride 
and ambition, which they ought to 
have.” 

I do not know that I convinced my 
farmer friend. I am firmly con- 
vinced that the average farmer above 
the tenant class has a $1,500 a year 
living by the time you add in all his 
rations, clothes and luxuries. Yet he 
imagines he living next door to 
starvation all the time, because he is 
always looking at the actual cash he 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Ship Us Your Wool 


We pay the highest market value in cash, or will give you full 
exchange value in woolen blankets, white, grey, tan, or plaid. 


Send good size sample and we will immediately 
advise you the highest cash value delivered 
to Spray, North Carolina. 


THE THREAD MILLS COMPANY, 
SPRAY WOOLEN MILL, Spray, N. C. 
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efyecauthy 
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gets. <A close-fisted old fellow once 
remarked to his pastor, ‘Brother, the 
preachers ought to be satisfied with 
souls for their hire.’’ The retort was, 
‘‘We cannot eat souls, and if we could 
it would take a thousand the size of 
yours to furnish one preacher with a 
snack.” 

The other two dangers, Repression 
and Stagnation, I leave for my next 
article. 





How The Progressive Farmer Helps 
Some Who Cannot Even Read. 


HIS incident may be of interest 
to you. An old Negro client 
came to my law office not long ago 
and talking over his affairs told me 
he had taken first prize for two years 
at his county fair for certain farm 
products—I think he said cotton and 
tobacco—and that he proposed to try 
for first prize for corn, cotton and to- 
bacco this year. He said he had 
bought a small farm that was so poor 
that his neighbors told him that they 
would not have it as a gift, and he 
got along rather poorly for a while. 
But he was in some way induced to 
take The Progressive Farmer in a 
club arrangement. He could not 
read but made his children read it 
to him, and acting upon the sugges- 
tions he found in the paper, he had 
so improved his land that his farm 
is now one of the best in the neigh- 
borhood and surpassed by none in 





A DIPPING TANK, oR A HOG WALLOW 


KRESO, ‘DIP N2lI 


WILL DO THE WORK) 


< 
;THERE 1S NO EXCUSE FOR LOUSY MANGV 
E,UNTHRIFTY PIGS. IF VOU HAVE SOME 
$:OF THIS KIND YOU WILL FIND IT WORTH 
WHILE TO GETOUR CIRCULAR ON 
/ TANKS AND WALLOWS. IT TELLS 
/HOW TO MAKE THEM OF CEMENT, 


MRESO DIP NQI 


1S A REAL NECESSITY, 
__-® ABOUT ALL LIVE STOCK\__ 
FOR HILLING LICE TICKS MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR TREATING SCAB, MANGE,RINGWORM, 
is. AND OTHER SKIN DISEASES; ( 
“TO DISINFECT, DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE & PURIFY. 


ALL OF THESE USES FULLY DESCRIBED 
IN OUR BOOKLETS. WRITE FOR COPIES 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR ARESO DIP NOt 


PARKE,DAVIS & CO. 


es _ NT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 









productiveness. He is a_ sturdy DETROIT, 
friend of The Progressive Farmer, Y 
and is confident through its help of Uf 
attaining still further success. {3 £ \\ 
THOMAS M. PITTMAN. ' PARK: pAvise(O 
Henderson, N. C. \\ ‘DETROIT-Puctt: 
—_ \, 
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To Keep the Youngsters on 
the Farm. 


WAS never satisfied on the farm 
and I left it at 15. Now I have 


























come to look at it in a more whole- depousing om the 
some light and am back on it. My|@ ex s6-asie. Cypress Siio$.e6.00 
boy is five and my girl is three and +t Be-Giie os fo 

we are already planning to keep aeoae es oo pe . 2S 
them on the farm by giving them What you get in addition to the above is: 
something to interest them. Sisa barburens saan dietnaeion labaces Names 


vanized hardware and combination ladder; 2nd—Two 
galvanized cables; 3rd—Two new stylo anchor rods; 
4th—Interior coated with ‘‘Shelco’’ gloss; —Out- 
side painted with oxide red paint. 

This is the biggest value ever offered—buy now to be 
ship pe d when wanted. Tho difference between buying 
the ‘‘Arundel’’ Silo by mail and buying 8 Silo from an 
agent is to make a saving of from 20 to 40%. If this 
saving is not made in the price you surely will savo it 
in the quality, 

Buy the “Arundel!” Silo, examine it and if 
it Is not as represented—don’t take ft. 

That is our proposition—can you beat it? 
We take the risk, and pay the freight back. Which will 
you buy—think it over. Deal with the maker direct. 

Write for Silo Booklet ‘*ZX"* 
THE BALTIMORE COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


They had a goat which was such 
a nuisance we persuaded them to 
trade it for a Rhode Island Red hen. 
We feed the hen and set the eggs she 
laid. Of course, the chickens are 
mixed with our White Rocks, but we 
aim to sell the cockrels they raise 
and buy full-blooded Reds for them 
next spring. 























The children are young, but they 





take a great interest in their old 
hen and her babies. Of course, we 
will have to limit the number they 
can keep, but they shall have every 
penny of profit their chickens make. 

It is easy to get children inter- 
ested in good chickens and we hope 
in this way to keep them interested 
and satisfied on the farm. 





Wool Wanted 


Will exchange high-grade Cassi- 
meres, Jeans and Linseys for Wool. 

Samples and terms of exchange 
sent upon request. 


CHATTAHOOCHEE WOOLEN MILLS, 
ROSWELL, GA. 











DAVID TOWNSEND. wOOD 
Benton, Ark. ua Masa = Se 
Death is no argument against life. I hate 


arrogance, but all the same when Paul said, 














“Thou fool, except a grain of wheat die, 
it cannot live.”’ I do not blame him. { 
think that the materialist is beginning to 
say that himself from what I see of science. 
—Dr. W. T. Grenfell in “Immortality.” wes? 
= St ee Ww FREIGHT PAID 7. 
Tommy—Pop, why is the wife called 4 BUGGY HEELS Tas $82 
the better half? With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels slg 1 
. -enydeg a 30, I make wheels % to 4 in. tre ops 
Tommy’s Pop—tIn order, my son, that AN \encite, $210; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axies $2.2; Wag 
she may not get the impression she is the <\Yon Umbrella free, Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 15 
whole thing—Philadelphia Inquirer. rut HICKOBY WHEEL C0»; 615 ¥ St, Cinclnnatl, Obie 
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Our Progressive Young People. 











THE BOY WITH THE HOE. 





young chap? 
Say, how do you hoe your 
row? 
Do you hoe it fair, 
Do you hoe it square, 
Do you hoe it the best you know? 
Do you cut the weeds as you ought 


S" how do you hoe your row, 


to do, 
And leave what’s worth while 
there? 
The harvest you garner depends on 
you; 


Are you working it on the square? 


Are you killing the noxious weeds, 
young chap? 
Are you making it straight and 
clean? 
Are you going straight, 
At a hustling gait? 
Are you scattering all that’s mean? 
Do you laugh and sing and whistle 
shrill 
And dance a step or two, 
As the row you hoe leads up the hill? 
The harvest is up to you. 
—Selected. 








The Terrapin-Bug Egg-Parasite. 
HE eggs of the common terrapin- 
bug, or collard-bug,* which feeds 
on collard, cabbage, rape, etc., are 
often destroyed in great numbers by 
avery small insect. This parasite, as 
it is called, is a tiny black fly when 
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TERRAPIN-BUG EGGS, 
Side View. 
it emerges from the egg. A close 
observer may be able to discover 
these tiny flies laying their eggs on 
the terrapin-bug eggs. The egg 
thus deposited hatches into a tiny 
maggot or worm which lives at the 








TERRAPIN-BUG EGGS. 


Top View—Both Pictures Greatly 
Enlarged. 


expense of the terrapin-bug egg, until 
after a time it emerges as a tiny 
black fly with wings. Many genera- 
tions occur each year. All the para- 
sitized eggs fail to hatch. 

This statement may sound strange, 
but it is not necessary to take my 
word alone for it. Prove it for your- 
self. 

It will take only a little time to 
collect a number of egg-masses in 
any cabbage field where the terrapin- 
bugs are present. Collect these and 
put them in a glass jar or bottle, and 
it will be only a short time before 
some of the adult parasites com- 
mence to emerge. You can then de- 
termine what per cent of the eggs 
are killed by parasites. I have done 
this and have sometimes found fully 
70 per cent killed. 


R. I. SMITH. 





Read Dickens. 
0 NCE again may we not seize the 
J occasion of the Dickens centen- 
ary to urge upon every one of our 
young readers the value and pleas- 
ure to be had by knowing the works 
of the great English novelist? If you 
haven’t read them, read them. If 
you have read them, re-read them. 
If you haven’t in your own library 
any volumes that you wish and can’t 
set them from a neighbor, write 
s0me bookstore in your nearest city 
for them. It will be a good thing 
to start the habit of adding books 





in this way anyhow. The time 
should come when no ‘‘general mer- 
chandise”’ store will be regarded as 
complete, unless it carries some 
books, but just now the country 
dweller must take the initiative in 
getting intellectual food 

But this is getting away from 
Dickens. We are reminded of him 
afresh by a very acute criticism of 
him and his work in the last issue 
of the London Times. One aptly- 
put point is especially worth remem- 
bering—that Dickens ‘‘didn’t talk 
about art for art’s sake in the sense 
of filth for filth’s sake.” 

Says the Times: 


“One thing Dickens did be- 
yond contest. We shall never 
all agree as to how he stands 
in point of genius as compared 
with some of his contempora- 
ries. But if the question is who 
in his own time, or indeed in 
any other, gave the world most 
harmless amusement, there will 
be but one answer. The day 
that he penned his first book he 
made his country happier; he 
made it younger, he made it bet- 
ter. And whenever people turn, 
as they always in the end do aft- 
er satiety with complex things 
and strange fare, to what is sim- 
ple and fundamental, their ad- 
miration goes out to him who 
has brought mirth and sunshine 
into many lives. No one ever 
held a pen that moved more of 
his fellows to honest laughter; 
laughter which no one dreads 
but fools and rogues and ped- 
ants; laughter which blew to 
the winds a thousand cobwebs 
which the brooms of the past 
had respected. We _ say honest 
laughter because every page 
was clean, no sentence depend- 
ent for its effect upon some 
nasty inuendo; no selling of the 
artist’s conscience to buy the ap- 
plause of the foul-minded. He 
could be strong and be pure. 
Like all healthy natures, he was 
not over-squeamish. He was not 
afraid to go into places and 
speak of things which it was 
deemed generally decorous to 
pass by. He did not talk about 
art for art’s sake in the sense of 
filth for filth’s sake. He handled 
and wrote of the evil things and 
temptations as do strong men. 
It was not in him to scrape to- 
gether with prurient industry 
all that was foul, leprous, and 
malodorous, and to call this sort 
of business solving a moral 
problem or studying it scienti- 
fically.”’ 





A Long Sentence. 


The London Chronicle tells this interest- 
ing incident in the life of Lord Palmerston: 





He was speaking at a large public meet- 
ing. 

“Will you support such and such a reform 
if returned?” demanded a voice from the 
hall. 

“Pam,” as he was affectionately called, 
considered a@ moment, and then replied. “I 
will—’’ at which there were thunders of ap- 
plause—“‘not’’-— he continued, amid vocif- 






erous counter-cheering— “tell you.’ Then 
there was general laughter 

Lord Palmerston looked at the puzzled 
audience with a tantalizing smile on his 
countenance. 






PAYING TWICE 
FOR THE SAME 
ROOF 











That is literally what you are doing if you 
are not using J-M Asbestos Roofing. For 
all other ready roofings have to be coated 
about four times during their life, and the to- 
tal cost of this is about $3.60 per square—or 
more than the original cost of most roofings. 


J-M Asbestos Roofing 


never needs coating or graveling. Its first cost is the only cost. This makes it the 
cheapest-per-year roofing on the market. Due to its stone (Asbestos) construction, 
J-M Asbestos Roofing is alsoabsolutely fire-proof, rust-proof, rot-proof and acid-proof. 
This roofing is suitable for all types of buildings. Sold by hardware and lumber 
dealers everywhere. Send your order to our nearest branch if not at your dealer’s. 
Write our noarest branch for illustrated book No. 1764 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
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hibit a sample 1912 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every- 
)\ where are making money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. Weship 
anyone, anywhere in the U.S. wzthout a cent deposit in advance, = Sreight, and 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during whichtime you may ride the bicycleand put 
it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
? LOW FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
at onesmall profit aboveactual factory cost. You save $10 to $ag 
middlemen’s profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your 
bicycle. DO NOT BUY 4 bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
our catalogues and learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 
you WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and 
our superb models at the wonderful low pri 
can make you. We sell the highest grade bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. W gage 
H satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE D LERS, you can sell our h es 
un your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES—2 limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stofes will 
be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. os nr seg mailed ee , 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps. cyclometers, parts, repairs 
TIRES, COASTER BRAK and everything in the Dicycie lineet half eat prices. 
DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our Large Catalogue t ifully ill d and ining a great fund of 
Wj interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.z-1s7 CHICAGO, ILL.’ 


ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
this 3-year- guaranteed buggy. 
Buggies $29.50 up; Surries 
$45.00 up; Farm Wagons $40.00 
up. We trust honest people 
located in all parts of the world. 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 
Century Manufacturing Co.f 


| Dep't 465 East St. Louis, Ill. 
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@ Apart in the hills, ten miles from a rail- 
Mars Hill olle e road, drew 379 young men and women last 
year from 58 counties in North Carolin 


and from six other States and two foreign countries. Why? The school does it 
work. Send for catalog. R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. 
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owe it to your- 
self and family 
to hear the 


Victor 


—to get acquainted 
with its beautiful music 
that belongs in every 


home. | . P ¥ 

Hearing is believing. ‘Indiana Veterinary College 
Write us today and we'll | 
send you the handsome 


Victor catalogs and tell you '| Doctor of Veterinary 
where youcan hear the Vic- | Medicine 
tor. The dealer will sell on | WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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eo of William and Mary, 
The Alma Mater of Statesmen. 


Her graduates trebled the area of the Union, an- 
nounced the Monroe Doctrine, and fixed the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. Deg s of A. B., B. 
S., M. A., Special Teachers’ Courses. ellent ath- 
letic field. All sports. Healthy location. Situated on 
C. & O. Railway, half-way between Fort Monroe and 
Richmond; 8 miles from Jamestown; 12 miles from , 
Yorktown. Total cost per session of nine monthg ¥Y 
(board and fees) only $228.00. Session begins Sep’ 
2ist. Write for annual catalogue. ys 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Box D, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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easy terms, if desired. Vic- . 
tors $10 to $100. Victor- | | Indianapolis, - 
Victrolas $15 to $200. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
4th and Cooper Sts. 
Camden, N. Jj 
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“Some Big Swindles and Why We Fight | 
Them’—I am with you, Brother Poe. When 
I get @ man or boy to take The Progressive | 
Farmer, I feel that I have done him a 





f YOUNG MEN WANTED to learn 
i VETERINARY profession. Catalogue; 
free. Grand Rapids Veterinary Colleg 














kindness. Success to your noble efforts.—J. 


O. Green, Franklinton, N. C Dep. 16, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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7 UNTIL JUNE 15 WE OFFER THIS $15 CANNER AND $2 
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This is the canner 
Woodruff 


Miss Vallie V. 


those 





ping weight, 50 pounds 


Above prices includes 





others’, 
Every 


CAPPING STEEL FOR ONLY $8, OR 3 FOR 


ised by the Government in the canning clubs last 
of Converse, 1 he 
us: “Out of 14 girls who exhibited 
of them used 
of them 


Ss. 


lost a can of anything, 
other vegetables or fruits, but everyone of the others 
lost from 
using our 
using different 
customer who 
lighted with it, for it is so casy to operate 
ready set up for operation, and you can be canning on 
it out under the shade of the trees in 20 minutes after 
you take it out of the shipping crate. 
cook-stove 
ordinary stove wood, and works any kind of glass jars 
or tin cans. 
This outfit complete consists of 1 canner, 1 capping steel, 


3 


1 soldering copper, 1 can tray, 2 lifting hooks, 1 charcoal furnace, 1 pair can 
tongs, and a book of instructions, all for $8.00, or 3 for $22.50. We will refund the 
purchase money to any customer if this canner fails to do perfect work We quote 
on cans at the factory as follows: 100 2-Ib cans, $2.25; 250, $4.50; 500, $8.25. 
100 3-tb cans, $2.75; 250, $5.50; 500, $11.00. 


crating and solder hemmed caps. 
Cut this ad out, send to us with $8.00 for one outfit, or $22.50 for 3, and get a 
canner that will do your work to please you. 


FARM CANNING MACHINE CO., Department D, Meridian, Miss. 


If you live in Georgia, send your order to G. L. Eubanks, Union City, Ga. 


$22.50 


season. 
c., employed by the Government, writes 
their product, 8 
Farm Canning Machines, and not one 
either tomatoes or 


0 to 78 cans.’””’ Under the same instructor 
canner had perfect success, while 
makes, loss was heavy 

purchases this canner is de- 
It comes 


Needs neither 
nor furnace to operate it on It burns 


Daily capacity, 400 to 1,000 cans Ship- 











‘THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 














Ladies! Attention! 


LET all our women 
readers bear in mind 
that we guarantee the re- 
liability of all advertising 
in The Progressive Far- 
mer. Read our announce- 
ment on page 2. If you 
only say when ordering, 
“IT saw your ad in The 
Progressive Farmer,” 
then you or your husband 
can order anything from 
any advertiser and be as 
safe as if you were buying 
face to face with the man- 
ufacturer. 


You can save money, 
too, by buying direct from 
our advertisers. Look 
over the ads every week 
for yourself, and tell your 
husband of those that 
should interest him. 
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DAISY FLY KILLER 


= 7 flies. 


cheap. 


e <— St} == 
BS RO 


anteed effective. 


Brooklyn 


placed anywhere, ate 
tracts and kills all 
Clean, orna- 
mental, convenient, 
Lasts all 
Beason. Can't spill! 
or tip over, will not 
injure anything. Guar- 


sold by dealers, or 

6 sent prepaid for $2. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb ane 











ARE YOU CONTEMPLATING A 
TRIP WEST THIS SUMMER? 


The Shriners of North Carolina are 
arranging through the SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY for an EX- 
TENDED TOUR to LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA, this summer, taking 
in all POINTS OF INTEREST EN 











A, ROUTE, EVERYTHING BEING ON- 
LY OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 
THE EXPENSE WILL BE EX- 
CEEDINGLY SMALL AND IF YOU 
ARE INTERESTED FULL DETAIL 
INFORMATION CAN BE SECURED 
BY ADDRESSING THE UNDER- 
SIGNED. 

JAMES KERR, Jr., H. S. LEARD, 

Traveling Pass. Agt. Div. Pass. Agt. 
Charlotte, N. C. Raleigh, N. C. 

Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


| 


| 





0 Year’s Trial 
Under Bond to Please or No Sale 

















L chase money, and assuming ali freight charges, 


Don't buy hastily—insist that the maker prove his 
instrument and you will know whether it will please 
you and is all the 
seller claimed. 

Cornish pianos 
and organs are sent 
on trial (freight 
paid if desired) to 
demonstrate 
quality without 
obligating prospece 
tive buyers to keep 
them and are sold 
on a binding basta 
that, if not exactly 
as represented or 
in any way unsatis- 
m™ factory, the instru- 
m@ ment will be taken 
back at any time 
within a year, re- 
funding all pur- 


Sold At Factory Prices 


By the Cornish “Year's Approval @ 
Plan” you buy intelligentiy, save ¥ 
one-third or more of regular retail & 
price, and get an instrument of re- 
nowned quality and superior tone, 

Perfection of material and works 
manship guaranteed for 2% years. 
You Choose Your Own Terma 
Cash or Credit from One to 
Se ee ee 
Four Years — As You Like. Be 
——_— 

Send today for the handsome ¥ 
Cornish Book, which explains 
fully our very liberal terms of 
selling plans and shows the 
latest styles of pianog and or- 
gans. You should have bhts 
beautifully illustrated book, @ <2 “4 
whether you buy or not. wt 


Coruisd Ce., esters Hees 





._My Big, FREE Book 
Shows How To Get 


Bigger Fruit And 
Vegetable Profits 


. It fully explains how to make big profits from your 
entire fruit and vegetable crops with my Stahl Port- 
able Canning Outfit. There is an ever increasing 
demand for good, home-made canned fruits and vege= 
tables—right in ycur own locality. bleed not have thia 





big profit, not be derived from any other source? 


Stahl’s 


Canning Outfi 
** Turn Waste Into Gold’’ 


Each one a complete home canning factory, vary 
ing only in capacity. Costs but little to buy—bi 
money-maker from the start... Anyone canruna Si 
Portable Canning Outfit. No experience neces- 
sary. Isupply everything you nee q 
including My Special Direc: 

ions which contains form 
ulas for canning the differ-\q 
ent fruits and vegetables, 
Write for my big free 
Canning Book today, 
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A SUMMER LOVE SONG. 





Sunsets of gold and noons dazzling bright, 


D's= of the morning and stars of the night, 


Billowy clouds against heavens of blue, 
Sunlight and starlight and gladness and you. 


Waters that ripple and forests a-swing, 
Star-gleaming insects and birds on the wing, 

Soft breezes blown from horizons of blue, 
Wind-song and brook-song and bird-song and you 


Roses of crimson and lillies of white, 
Bloom-burdened gardens all fragrant and bright, 
Bees that go buzzing the scented beds through, 
Beauty and brightness and sweetness and you 


Thoughts full of gladness and hopes that aspire, 
Dreams that cling round you with eager desire, 
Love that is ardent and changeless and true, 
Turning to, longing for, pleading with you. 


—KE. E. Miller in Bohemian. 








JUST A BIT OF EDEN. 





How Can a Country Family Get Along Without a Strawberry 
Bed?—The Best of All Places for Children to Grow Up. 





By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


which I’d rather do—shop in 

Rome or gather strawberries in 
my garden. Whichever I’m doing I 
prefer that, but of course that doesn’t 
settle the question. This morning I 
had such a beautiful time down in 
the strawberry patch that I’ve pretty 
nearly decided in favor of my five 
blessed rows of perfect fruit—a gal- 
lon a day, sometimes more, and I’m 
simply living to eat and I don’t care 
who knows it. 

There are two varieties that fill my 
cup of joy to overflowing, but unfor- 
tunately, at the time of planting 
marking them was forgotten, so it 
is impossible now to recall the names, 
greatly to my regret. It’s a mistake 
that won’t be made the second time 
Both are very early, and one sort is 
so prolific that often it has from 25 
to 30 perfect berries ripe at one time; 
of course, they are only medium size, 
but think of the number. The other 
bears about ten but they are large 
and ripen one at a time, and my 
pleasure is as great when gathering 
tyem as if they were gold nuggets. 
nd I pick them myself—I don’t 
work with that strawberry patch all 
he year round to let any one else 
ave the delight of gathering the 


[ee never been able to decide 













How people can live in the country 
without a strawberry bed is a mys- 
tery. By planting early, medium and 
late sorts, the season lasts pretty 
nearly a month, a week after rasp- 
berries are ripe. I often have both 
on the breakfast table, and if there 
is anything better than strawberries 
and cream in May or strawberry pre- 
serves and hot biscuit in January, I’ve 
yet to see it, and I’ve eaten my way 
joyously pretty nearly all over the 
world. And to think those of us 
lucky enough to own a bit of ground 
could have all that goodness, just by 
taking a little extra trouble, and we 
do without rather than bestir our- 
selves. 

Berry cultivation 
My patch is worked when there is 
nothing else to do. During the win- 
ter wood ashes are scattered up and 
down the rows, and when the chick- 


Vi when the year’s at its full. 


is very simple. 


Een-house is cleaned, that goes to the 


strawberry bed. That is all, except 
that a new bed is made every three 
years, up and down the garden in 
regular succession until it is all 
equally enriched. 

ae * * 

Think of the intense delight that 
children find in gathering fruit. A 
country child seems cheated out of 
his birthright when his parents fail 
to provide for him, the stately bene- 


ficient procession of the kindly fruits 
of the earth, beginning with the love- 
ly strawberry and rising through reg- 
ular graduations in size through dew- 
berry, raspberry, blackberry, grapes, 
plums, peaches, pears, apples and 
walnuts. I often listen to country 
people in utter anirazement when they 
complain of lack of advantages for 
their children. Surely, of all places 
on earth, a farm with its twin ad- 
vantages of health and happiness for 
children is most greatly to be de- 
sired. It has been so deeply im- 
pressed upon me by Margaret’s joy. 
The attic is strewn with her neglect- 
ed toys while she revels in mud-pies 
and climbing the bushy dogwood 
trees and feeding the chickens and 
chaperoning the baby pigs and ty- 
ing bouquets on the pony’s mane 
She cares for but two toys—a little 
rake and a watering pot. 

What greater advantage could 
money buy for the child than this—to 
play all day with living, growing 
things that she is learning to know 
and love and care for intelligently 

She also values a very imposing 
tin bucket with the United States 
flag on one side, that she uses indis- 
criminately for gathering fruit, col- 
lecting fishworms, sand, weeds or 
eggs. All her fish goes into that net, 
and woe betide the luckless mortal 
who disturbs it Passing through 
the kitchen just now I saw it on the 
stove with a sorrowful-looking mix- 
ture, which Margaret explained was 
strawberries, eggs, sage and beans 
She was making cake for dinner, and 
we would have a beautiful party. 

© * * 

I'm afraid the cherries will do me 
very little good as the catbirds can 
reach the top limbs—where of course 
the best cherries are—so much better 


than I. It wouldn’t be so bad if they 
would only sing while they were 
about it, but all they vouchsafe is 


that discordant cat screech just like 
some people who take everything in 
sight and fuss while they are doing 
it. 

[I planted a mulberry tree near 
the cherries and thought myself very 
clever, as I intended the birds to eat 
mulberries while I ate cherries. But 
man proposes many things that end 
in proposing. { don’t believe that 
even an English sparrow would eat a 
mulberry; certainly other birds don’t 
so they flock to the cherry trees, and 
I sit on the porch with a book, tho 
I’m not reading; [’m thinking of 
what good cherry pies other people 
are going to have next winter and of 
all the jars now reposing peacefully 
on the pantry shelves that [I had 
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planned to fill with canned cherries. 
And all I’m getting out of all my 
plans are blasted hopes set to that 
cat-like screech. 

Anyway, this is a year of abund- 
ance—the peach, apple and pear 
rees are loaded with fruit. But I 
did want cherries too—worse luck. 





4 Half-Dozen Opinions as to Our 
Reading Course. 

LREADY I feel as if I have got- 
A ten the worth of whole course 
from one book. My eyes have open- 
ed and I see that I have been trying 
to perform a scientific work, without 
knowing a thing about the science 
of the work.—Mrs. H. W. M. 

* * * 

If people had only known long 
ago and only knew more generally 
now, the ‘Principles of Cookery,” 
many ‘failures’? in homes and how 
many premature graves of indiges- 
tion prevented.—Mrs. J. J. P 

* * * 

I have found these lessons helpful 
in preparing foods which I am accus- 
tomed to serving.—Mrs. E. M. E. 

* * * 

If I have a talent, it is cooking, 
and never have I enjoyed anything 
as I have this course.—R. S. 

* k * 

1 feel that I have learned many 
valuable things during the course, 
but this clause: ‘‘Meals should be 
planned several days in advance and 
the buying done accordingly,’ has 
really helped me more than any oth- 
er one thing in the whole book.— 
Mrs. B. J. M. 

* * * 

The study has’ been pleasant. 
What I have learned about eggs, 
alone, would have amply repaid me 
for the time and money spent.—Mrs. 
4 NR FS 








Don’t Have So Many Hot Meals. 


N THE country in a good many 

homes we see hot meals three 
times a day. Some women wouldn’t 
cook hot dinner and supper but their 
husbands don’t like cold victuals. 
The trouble is that they don’t know 
how much healthier cold victuals are 
than hot ones. I think if you would 
encourage your husband to eat a few 
cold meals, especially in summer and 
when at work, he wouldn’t want any 
hot dinners or suppers for he would 
sleep better and find his work could 
be done without so much heat,. for 
hot victuals make one miserably 
warm. The trouble with so many 
housewives is that they cook 
too much in summer. A good plan 
is to gather your vegetables in the 
afternoon and in the morning put 
them on while preparing break- 
fast. Then when breakfast is over 
cook your dinner and supper to- 
gether. If you will do this I’m sure 
you will feel refreshed when night 
comes, for cooking in summer is cer- 
tainly a drudgery to the housewife. 

MISS LILLIAN THREATT. 
Clinton, S. C. 





Timely Recipes. 











DELIGHTFUL MEAT BALLS. 


Grind, or chop very fine, 2 teacups of 
raw meat, 1 cup of stale bread crumbs, 
salt, cayenne and black pepper to taste; a 
grating of nutmeg. Roll the crumbs fine 
and pour enough boiling water over them 
to soften. Then squeeze out all the water 
possible and add the meat and seasoning. 
Form into balls the size of a large walnut 
and fry a nice brown in drippings from 
the bacon. When brown, add a little 
browned flour and pour over the balls two- 





lirds pint of boiling water. Cover and 
allow to simmer for one and a half hours. 

This is an excellent way to use the tough 
‘nd of a tenderloin steak, as it is not de- 
sirable broiled. Serve with pan cakes or 
boiled rice.—N. M. J. 

SAVE FRUIT SYRUPS FOR COOL 

DRINKS. 

When I make my strawberry and cherry 
breserves, there is so much syrup, that, after 
it has boiled 15 minutes, I can a quart can 
of syrup out of every ten pounds of sugar 
used, and use it to make cool drinks. A 
flass one-third full of the syrup and bal- 
ance of water and ice makes a delightful 
drink in hot weather.—Mrs. R. W. Scott 











MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 


successfully carried to completion. 


handicap this particular kind of farm 


work, pain and sorrow; not a few have 
ments, one reader keeping up her study 
eration. We have to record also three 


OUR DOMESTIC SCIENCE READING COURSE. 





EARLY five hundred of our Progressive Farmer women have just com- 
pleted the Domestic Science Reading Course. Read the few extracts 
below from letters about it and you will appreciate that 
the welfare of the farm has its beginning in the farm 
home administered by a class of wives and mothers who 
prize their opportunities and are living up to the best. 
We undertook this work with considerable trepidation 
as to the outcome, 
tion, the actual cost of books and postage being scarcely 
covered by money paid in subscription to the course ; 
the work has meant a large outlay of time and labor on 
the part of our Editors and office force to whom the 
only renumeration has been the assurance of a work 


Perhaps no time in the history of the paper has there been so much to 


and enthusiasm in the work has been unparalleled. For example, more than 
one of our members has suffered bereavement, with all that means of over- 


babies whose mothers in spite of all the added duties of caring for the little 
new-comers have found, made or borrowed time to pursue their studies. 


with no idea of financial renumera- 


work, but the perseverance, industry 


persevered while suffering bodily ail- 
while in the hospital for a serious op- 
Progressive Farmer Reading Course 











THREE MORE WASHING MACHINE LETTERS. 








TWO WAYS OF LEARNING TO 
WASH. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


WAS reared on a farm and my 
I father always had Negro tenants. 
So the washing for our family was 
done by the darkies and at a very 
small cost in those days. 

My mother’s health being bad and 
she a firm believer in teaching the 
girls to work, she put me to ironing 
and washing dishes when I had to 
stand on a chair to do the work. 

One day good old ‘‘Aunty’’ failed 
to come on the regular wash-day 
and mother said to my little sister 
and me: ‘You girls may wash this 
week. It is time you were learning 
to wash and I tell you one never 
knows what she may have to do in 
life. Go along and I will pay you.” 

Didn’t that sound nice to two 
girlies just in their teens? 

Soon the rub-a-dub! rub-a-dub! 
could be heard from the wash-place. 
Sooner still, you could have heard 
the groans of two girls, ““Oh! my 
back,’”? “Pshaw! I’m tired,” ‘Just 
look, all of the skin is off of my 
hands,’’ and the nicest white clothes 
not near ali out of the first water. 
“Let us quit and go cook dinner.’ 

While I was busy in the kitchen, 
I had sent my sister out on the front 
porch to wait and watch for a Negro 
woman if one chanced to pass along. 
But bad luck seemed to be ours as 
not a one passed. Mother said, just 
let the clothes soak over night, and 

early next morning here came a 
good old ‘“‘Aunty” to ‘‘help them chil- 
dren wash,” she said. We were glad 
to have her help and declared then 
and there to never leave a country 
where we had Negroes or to go 
where there were none, and I would 
never again try washing. 

Times change and we change 
with them. Five years ago I mar- 
ried. The first two years I hired 
my washing done, but being over- 
anxious to help my hubby make a 
living and some day to build a nice 
house, I said, ‘‘I can and will do our 
washing and will save at least $10 
per year.” 

His mother owned a ‘1900’ ball- 
bearing washer and did not use it 
except as another tub. I asked her 
to lend the washer to me to make a 
trial. She gladly gave the washer 
to me and I have used it about three 
years, and I can finish a wash by 
9:30 o’clock and do all of my morn- 
ing work. Some say a washer won’t 
clean neck-bands, cuffs, ete. Well, 


I keep a rub-board handy and help 
my washer on the worst soiled pieces. 


I’m not perfect and don’t expect to 
find a perfect washer. But I do 
know I simply could not do a wash- | 
ing without a machine. I think the 
1900 washer I’m using cost $10 and | 
it was badly worn when I came into 
possession of it. I think one prop- 
erly treated should last 15 or 20 
years. 

I always soak my clothes over- | 
night, make starch when I cook | 
breakfast and after I carry my | 
clothes through the last rinse I put 
them right through the starch, thus | 
saving unnecessary handling of the 
clothes. SALLIE C. SIKES. 

Longview, Miss. 








A GIRL WHO WASHES FOR TEN. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


AM 13 years old and I will tell. 

how I wash for a family of ten. 
Mamma has a Greenville washer and 
wringer. We paid $2 for the wash- 
er. It works with a lever. It is 
so easy to wash that it is almost 
play. I put in from four to eight 
pieces at a time; rub five minutes 
in warm water and soap, take all 
through in this way twice then boil 
and rinse and have as nice clothes 
as anybody with little labor. When 
dry I take all the sheets and under- 
wear and press with the wringer 
This saves lots of hot work. 

I have twin baby brothers one year 
old and a great grandpa 100 years 
old and he is living with us. He was 
given a birthday dinner when he was 
100, March 27, 1912. 

MISS ARMEL SALES. 

Fair View, N. C. 





THE SIMPLE CLYCLONE 
WASHER. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


WAS a Southern school-teacher 

before I married and learned to 
wash through utter necessity in a 
smelter town in Montana. 

I was in an apartment block 
where each housekeeer did her own 
work and each was equipped with 
her preference in the form of ma- 
chines. The first washing I put out 
was a joke for the rest of the block, 
though it was reality for me to the 
extent of two days’ labor to the point 
of exhaustion I can now put out a 
much larger washing better done, 
any day before dinner, and not be 
nearly so tired 

When my apartment neighbors 
realized that I was in dead earnest 
about learning to wash, they each 
offered to show me and I went to 
work first with one, then another, 











The First Big Ben 


Cost $12.85 


Big Ben is the result of 26 
— of fine clock making. The 
rst Big Ben cost $12.85 to make. 
The first hundred cost $6.50 each. 
But the great demand has brought the 
price down toeveryone’s pocketbook. 


Buy Him Now 
for $2.50 


Big Ben, the national sleep-meter, is 
arousing thousands of farmers on time. 
Everywhere, everyday, the gentle, insist- 
ent voice of Big Ben taps the ‘'sleepy 
head’”’ to joyous action. This “‘minute- 
man” starts thedaywithasmile. Big Ben 
never fails—he’s on the job always. He 
rings 5 minutes straight, or at intervals 
of 30seconds for10 minutes. He tellsthe 
truth and gets you and the farm hands 
up ‘‘on the dot.” 

Big Ben is hand-built, like a fine, thin- 
model watch, and ‘“‘tzme checked” for 140 
hours foraccuracy. 1,055 skilled watchmak- 
ers build Big Ben—thec/ock that’s the pride 
of the famous Westclox Community of 
La Salle, Illinois. 

2,500 Big Bens now leave the factory 
every 10 hours and the demand gets bigger 
daily. Big Ben has ticked himself into 
popular favor because he is duz/¢ right, 
runs right and is priced right. 

Big Benis sold by 16,000 jewelers. If you 
cannot find him at yours, send us $2.50 
today and we will send him by return ex- 
press, all charges prepaid. (132 


WESTCLOX, La Salle, Mlinois 








till I had had an opportunity to se- 
lect my own methods from actual 
experiment. 

One Canadian woman whom I 
learned to like sincerely, told me 
that the Southern woman prided her- 
self on her inability to work. This 
made me so indignant that I deter- 
mined to do as good work as she did 
at any cost. And may I say right 
here that after coming into contact 
with many women of every descrip- 
tion that I believe in my heart our 
own Southern woman is as adaptable 
as any, and capable of doing as much 
work as any. 

After experimenting with water- 
power, electric and rotary washing 
machines of different patterns— 
every one of them a real help—it is 
my opinion that the simple ‘‘Cy- 
clone” washer is the most practica- 
ble for the majority of farm homes— 
at least this is my preference. Mont- 
gomery Ward catalogs this little ma- 
chine for 85 cents. It is an alumi- 
num funnel with long handle and 
operated like an old-fashioned 
churn-dasher. With this you can use 
any ordinary tubs and any child of 
eight or nine can do the “stomping.” 
If there are several children, it 
would be a good idea to have three 
washers and let the children use 
them in different waters at the same 
time. Neither this washer nor any 
other that I have tried does away en- 
tirely with the use of the washboard, 
but lessens its use at least 75 per 
cent. 

The Cyclone being so easily car- 
ried about—no heavier than an or- 
dinary broom—renders it very con- 
venient for extra washing such as 
comforts, blankets, dish towels, baby 
clothes and fertilizer bags. 

MRS. E. L. AUSTIN. 

Maxton, N. C. 
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T IS not yet too late to arrange for a wealth 

of flowers and beauty around every Southern 
farmhouse between now and fall. There are 
plenty of plants and vines that grow quickly and 
flower quickly, and if the men folk will only give 
a little appreciation and encouragement to the 
women, such results will be forthcoming in nearly 


every instance. 

VERY year there is a great increase in the 
E number of farmers who harrow their corn 
and cotton as they are coming up, and kill the 
grass before it gets started. It is gratifying to see 
the great proportion of land that has been combed 
by the harrows this spring. Usually the farmer 
thinks he has ruined his crop the first time he 
tried to harrow it just as it is “coming up’ but 
his fears are soon dispelled and he is then a con- 
vert to the harrowing practice forever after. 








RESIDENT Barrett, in a recent letter to mem- 

bers of the Farmers’ Union, says that the intro- 
duction of amusements for young people is indis- 
pensable for any solution of the ‘‘rural problem.” 
It is not natural for boys and girls to like any 
occupation in which there is not a chance for the 
novelty and excitement of new sights and new ex- 
periences. The routine of farm life must be varied 
by wholesome and uplifting amusements and rec- 
reations for the young people. This will go as far 
as almost any other one thing towards keeping 
the bright boys and girls on the farm. 





HE Missouri Experiment Station has been 

raising hogs on forage crops. The result of 
three year’s work shows that an acre of alfalfa is 
worth for pork-making, $35.82; an acre of red 
clover, $34.32; an acre of rape and oats, $22.84; 
an acre of bluegrass, $15.18. When fed in dry 
lots it required 5.11 pounds of grain to pro- 
duce a pound of pork. When the hogs were pas- 
tured the average amount of grain required for 
a pound of pork was 3.49 pounds. The grain 
ration in each case was made up so as to give, in 
connection with the forage crop, a well-balanced 
ration. 


> 





— | one hears it said Southern farm- 
ers are lazy, but the trouble is that the 
majority of them are not one-half as lazy as 
they should be. They will insist on doing twice 
as much walking as is necessary in cultivating 
most of their crops. The Yankee farmer gets 
astride a riding cultivator and cultivates two sides 
of his corn row at once, and then thinks the 
Southern farmer lazy, altho the Southerner takes 
just twice as many steps and twice as much of his 
own time, and twice as much of the mule’s time 
as would be necessary if the work were done with 
improved machinery. Isn’t it a case of lazy brains, 
rather than lazy bodies? 





. IS very evident that the Virginia-Carolina 
tobacco crop this year will be large. We fear 
that the warning comes too late to do much 
good, but it may be worth while to reprint the 
following from the Danbury Reporter just for 
the sake of reminding tobacco growers if they 
must neglect any crop now, it should not be 
their corn or forage crop or their vegetable gar- 
den. Says the Reporter: 


“It is not disputed by any person that the 
1912 crop of tobacco in Stokes will be ultra- 
bumper. No such preparations, no such 
ample supply of plants, no such wide laying 
out of tobacco acreage, no such inflated or- 
ders for ‘‘fertilize,”” were ever known before. 
Better go slow, boys. Don’t put all the eges 
in one basket The wheat prospects are bad, 
and flour is on the rise. sread is going to 
be dear. The price of tobacco is pretty apt 
to be low next fall. You can’t afford to raise 





big crops of tobacco on supplies bought at a 
store. It will ruin you, just as sure as you 
practice it. Make your corn, your wheat 
and your meat, and then go in for tobacco. 
In this way shall you attain happiness, 
wealth and wisdom.” 


HE ARTIFICIALITY of city life, the crass 

commercialism which has tainted its moral 
standards, must count strongly against the highest 
development of character. This idea comes out 
in a paper now before us in which Floyd Dell dis- 
cusses Joseph Medill Patterson’s new story of 
Chicago life, ‘‘Rebellion.’’ The heroine is Geor- 
gia who “was a citizen of no mean city through- 
out the day; at the lunch-club where she co-oper- 
ated; in the big, white-tiled vestibule of her build- 
ing, where she exchanged ten words of weather 
prophecy with the elevator-starter between clicks; 
in the rest room, where they talked office politics, 
and shows, and woman suffrage, as well as beaus 
and hats; behind her machine, which rattled ‘$20 
a week by your own ten fingers and no man’s 
gratuity.’ ’’ Small wonder that in this unnatural 
atmosphere of commercialism and pleasure rather 
than in woman’s natural atmosphere of home life 
and affection, one finds the reviewer adding: 





“The city destroys religion, too. Geor- 
gia’s belief was orthodox, but it did not hold 
her as vividly as it held the old folk in the 
old days. Had she lived nearer to the mira- 
cles of the sun going down in darkness and 
coming up in light; of thunder-storms and 
young oats springing green out of black, 
with wild mustard interspersed among them 
like deeds of sin; of the frost coming out of 
the ground and the leaves dying and the trees 
sleeping; she would perhaps have lived near- 
er to the miracles of bread and wine, of 
Christ sleeping that the world may wake.” 





A Waste of Time and Energy. 


OUTHERN agricultural colleges, which waste 
the time of their students for four or five 
years drilling several hours each week, 

should follow the example of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College as outlined below: 

“The board of regents has revised the re- 
quirements for military drill. Under the 
new ruling, which will be effective this fall, 
all preparatory students will be required to 
take physical training. This may be sub- 
stituted for the physical training or military 
drill required in the regular college course, 
if the student desires, 

‘All men students entering as freshmen 
will be allowed to substitute physical train- 
ing for military drill in their sophomore year. 
But all must drill in the freshman year. 

“All men who enter as sophomores will be 
required to drill during their sophomore 
classification. No requirements are made for 
those entering above the sophomore year. 
One year of drill meets fully the réquire- 
ments of the Department of War.” 

We know one Southern agricultural college 
that drills all its students several hours each 
week during the entire attendance, when weather 
will permit, and yet cannot find time or place, 
even in its four-year agricultural course, for bac- 
teriology. Drilling is good training for about one 
year. In that time the average student gets 
about all out of it that he needs or will take. The 
remaining three or four years of drilling are a 
nuisance and a criminal waste of time. 

The agricultural college which fails to teach 
bacteriology—a subject as basic in its applica- 
tions to agriculture as chemistry—and compels 
its students to put in four years of drilling has 
no right to be called an agricultural college, but 
could be more fittingly called a military college, 
or a fossil. 

The excuse given for this waste of time or 
drilling, and the neglect of essential agricultural 
subjects, is that the War Department requires it 
because of the money which comes to these in- 
stitutions from the United States Government. 
The error of this is shown by the fact that the 
Kansas and other agricultural colleges can get 
along with one year of drilling. 

We boast of our freedom independence 
but the United States is spending more money 
because of her slavery to militarism than any 
other nation on earth 


and 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
The Crusade Against Disease. 


HERE are many mighty well-considered 
and practicable campaigns for human bet- 
terment now in progress—so many that 

it is a joy to be livihg and having a part in their 
promotion—and about the most notable is the 
warfare on disease. When the Master was on 
the earth he spent much of 
His time in healing suffering, 
and certainly every follower 
of His should be anxious to 
aid all movements for stamp- 
ing out physical maladies. We 
had something to say on this 
subject a week or two ago, 
but it is worth emphasizing 
again. 

Many of the worst scourges of the human race 
have already been put behind us. The plagues that 
once devastated Europe are found no more in 
white men’s lands. Yellow fever, that but a few 
years ago menaced the shores of our own South- 
ern country, will never again crowd our cemeteries 
with victims. Smallpox, which once attacked 
hundreds of thousands every year has been rob- 
bed of its terrors by vaccination. Hookworm 
disease, which has stunted millions of people, 
now yields to easy treatment. And typhoid fe- 
ver, it now seems probable, will yield to the new 
method of vaccination as easily as smallpox did 
—the only difference being that the typhoid 
vaccination produces practically no pain or dis- 
comfort. 

Because its victims are not so easily recognized 
and are therefore legs restrained, the conquest 
of tuberculosis is more difficult, but the progress 
in checking even ‘“‘the great white plague’ has 
been nothing less than marvelous these last ten 
years. A bulletin just issued shows that in the 
registration area of the United States the death 
rate from tuberculosis in the decade from 1901 
to 1910 decreased from 196.9 per 100,000 per- 
sons living to 160.3, its percentage decrease being 
18.7, or more than one-sixth, while the general 
death rate decrease was only 9.7 per cent, or less 
than one-tenth. If the habits of its victims could 
be regulated and proper precautions observed in 
their homes and the places they visit, we might 
get rid of tuberculosis just as we have already 
ridded the country of yellow fever. The disease 
is not inherited, and once it is carried by germs, 
we have only to get rid of the germs to get rid of 
the disease. 

It is much the same way with malaria. We 
know that the malady is due to germs carried 
by mosquitoes; that mosquitoes breed in stag- 
nant water, and that therefore our program is 
plain: No stagnant water, no mosquitoes; 
mosquitoes, no malaria, 

And now as the summer opens up we must 
inaugurate a persistent campaign against the 
greatest disease-carrier of all—the common 
house-fly. And just as mosquitoes always breed 
in stagnant water, so house-flies breed in filth. 

We wish especially, however, to mention 
in this connection the health campaign car- 
ried on by Dr. Oscar Dowling, President of the 
Louisiana State Board of Health last year. We 
all know how effective has been Dr. Knapp’s 
demonstration work in promoting better methods 
of farming. Principally Dr. Dowling’s aim was te 
give a demonstration in health work. He equip- 
ped a health exhibit train, got the co-operation 
of the railroads, made a canvass of Louisiana, 
and in seven months time visited every town 
in the State with more than 250 inhabitants. (It 
may be remarked in this connection that the 
small villages without waterworks or sanitary 
officials are the most unhealthy places of all, 


DR. OSCAR DOWLING. 


no 


_ having all the disadvantages of both town and 


country, and the advantages of neither.) Any- 
how, Dr. Dowling went all through Louisiana 
and cleaned up the State. A writer in the World’s 
Work tells how the job was done: 


“Every schoolhouse, jail, asylum, alms- 
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house, practically every public institution 
in the State was visited and inspected. Most 
of the stores, restaurants, barber shops, ho- 
tels, butcher shops, slaughter houses, drug 
stores, dairies—every sort of business that 
might affect public health—went under the 
same inspection. Back yards, ponds, bayous, 
streets, barnyards, every odd corner where 
disease might lurk and breed and threaten 
3, community, likewise. Where these things 
were found as they should be, compatible 
with good health—which was very, very sel- 
dom—-Dowling said so. When they were 
found otherwise, which was very, very fre- 
quently, the Doctor also said so. Markets, 
stores, restaurants, jails, almshouses, were 
ordered closed or cleaned up, patent medi- 
cines were destroyed, tubercular beef burned. 
The doctor and his train and force of assis- 
tants went like a storm of cleanliness from 
one point in the State to the other, peering 
into dark corners, condemning, praising, 
teaching, and when it was over the special 
was back in the yards in New Orleans, Loui- 
siana was tingling from a new sensation: it 
had been washed. 

“One town after another went through 
the same mill that Dr. Dowling had planned. 
Upon the arrival of the train at a town, the 
time of which had been advertised to the 
local municipal, health and school authori- 
ties, every member of the force hastened at 
once to fulfil his alloted duties. Dowling to 
inspect the town’s water and food supply, 
its public buildings, and sanitary conditions. 
He went everywhere. Sometimes he took a 
handcar and pumped his way down a narrow 
track, sometimes a motor car bore him into 
the country, sometimes a buggy, sometimes 
he walked. While he was thus occupied, the 
two physicians attached to the train were 
lecturing at the railroad stations and at pub- 
lic halls, and an instructor of School and 
Home Hygiene for the State—a woman— 
was talking to the children and women. In 
the evening a moving picture show, with 
films demonstrating the connection between 
dirt, flles and disease, was given; and at the 
evening meetings Dr. Dowling told the as- 
sembled citizens how he had found things in 
their town. 

“Tt was one shocked community after an- 
other—with rare exceptions—until the tour 
ended, and with the shock came the desired 
awakening. After putting in the day looking 
over a town, Dowling would stand up in the 
evening and say: ‘Today I inspected your 
town. John Jones’ dairy is bad, Bill Smith’s 
butcher shop is vile, Tom Johnson’s restau- 
rant is rotten. Your jail is impossible and 
your schoolhouse unfit to house children. 
I wouldn’t care to shoulder the responsi- 
bility if an epidemic should break out here, 
which it is likely to do, if conditions remain 
as they are.’ 

“The Health Exhibit Train was only one— 
though the most important—of Dr. Dow- 
ling’s efforts to bring good health to Louisi- 
ana. The abolition of public drinking cups 
and the public towel; the appointment of 
traveling salesmen as deputy health inspec- 
tors; the furnishing of anti-diptheretic se- 
rum to the indigent; the regulation of bar- 
ber shops, hotels and restaurants; the reg- 
istration and scoring of dairies, insuring 
clean milk; the regulation and control of 
fish and game, and the regulation of all food 
Supplies; the screening of stores and mar- 
kets; and the enthusiastic battles against 
the fly—all are achievements toward the 
same end.” 


This is the sort of work every State in the 
South needs. Why can’t we have it? 





A Thought for the Week. 


ITH increased unanimity the thinkers of 
the whole world are saying that in alcohol 
is found the greatest of humanity’s curses. 

It does no good whatever; it does incalculable 
harm. A dozen substitutes may be found for it 
in every useful purpose which it serves in medi- 
cine, mechanics, and the arts; its food value, of 
which much has recently been said is slight or 
nil; and it has worked greater havoc in the agegre- 
sate than all the plagues. If not another drop of 
it should ever be distilled, the world would be 
the gainer, not the loser, through the circum- 
Stance. Yet the use of alcohol as a beverage is 
continually increasing.—Charles B. Towns, in 
June Century. ‘ 














[dleness is the disgrace, not busy-ness,—Elbert 
Hubbard. 








“‘What’s The News?”’ 




















A Reader’s View of This Department. 


N CONNECTION with what we said May 25th 
I about ‘‘What’s the News?” the following let- 

ter, received the day after it was written from 
One of the most thoughtful and intelligent North 
Carolina farmers, is worth noting: 


“While reading The Progressive Farmer 
yesterday, especially that part on the cap- 
tion, ‘What’s the News?’ I recalled some 
talks I had last week with men around the 
courthouse, court being in session here. All 
with whom I talked heartily approved the 
‘What’s the News’ column. It convinced me 
that they want to do right; want to exercise 
their rights intelligently; do not want to be 
led or driven by ‘bossism’ or the party lash 
Sometimes we can’t know the virtues or the 
vices of candidates, and we have learned that 
we cannot depend on the advice of partisan 
newspapers. We trust you and expect you to 
help us do our duty to candidates we do not 
know personally. Keep up ‘What’s the News,’ 
and let us see virtue where virtue exists, but 
please show us the devil when he is in the 
candidate. We trust you and your staff, but 
do not think you infallible.” 


We appreciate very much such an expression of 
confidence as this, and it is our earnest desire to 
be worthy of it. That we shall make mistakes 
from time to time is certain, and we would not 
if we could have any reader follow us blindly, but 
always use his own judgment, reading ‘“‘not to 
contradict or confute, or to believe and take for 
granted, but to weigh and consider.’ We are 
always glad to hear from subscribers who disagree 
with us, and give their opinions due weight. 

We know that many subscribers must fre- 
quently disagree with the views that we think 
wise, but it is rare that one takes offence, and this 
is a credit to their intelligence and fairness. 
To stop your paper when you disagree with 
the editor about some one matter—provided you 
believe the editor honest—is about as foolish 
as it would be to stop eating because you didn’t 
like some dish on the table. You have no busi- 
ness taking a paper if you do not have confidence 
in the integrity of the editor, and in that case, it 
is better to take it for granted that he will make 
some mistakes; and at the same time remember— 
as we said last week—that it is better to have an 
editor who is outspoken, candid and honest, even 
if he does go wrong sometimes, than to have one 
who is too timid to say what he thinks for fear 
of offending some subscriber. 

This department will be kept up during Mr 
Poe’s absence in Europe, altho less space as a rule 
will likely be given to it. This will be especially 
true after Mr. Poe’s European letters begin com- 
ing in. Reserving always our right to say frankly 
what we think about public measures and public 
men, we shall at the same timé endeavor to have 
all news reports accurate and to state only the 
facts—-when essaying to give facts—about any 
man or any party. 


A Weakness of the Primary System. 


E BELIEVE in primary nominations. We 
W believe that the people should pass di- 

rectly upon the merits of the men who 
ask for the support of voters in any party. Never- 
theless, the primary system of nomination can 
never be a complete success until one great weak- 
ness is removed. Under the present plan only the 
men who have an actual itching for office are 
likely to offer as candidates. We do not mean 
to say that no others do. Fortunately, many 
men who do not care for office-holding see the 
necessity for standing for a_ principle or 
measure and announce themselves as candi- 
dates, but it must be admitted this is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Under the old conven- 
tion system men were frequently called out and 
practically compelled to become candidates by the 
demand of their fellow citizens. The difficulty 
was, of course, that in so many cases the conven- 
tions were controlled by bosses and were not truly 
representative of the people. While no machine 
or boss exists, however, the convention plan has 
some distinct advantages, and it should be the 
aim of the voters to secure some of its good fea- 
tures for the now popular scheme for primary 
nomination. Whenever candidates are to be 
named in any county it would be well to have a 
meeting of the substantial citizens of the county— 
not the machine politicians and the office seekers 
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—and publicly call out the best men for the Legis 


lature, and other influential positions. We car 
never hope to get the best men as our public ser- 
vants so long as we have either conventions con- 
trolled by -bosses on one hand, and on the other 
hand primary nominations wherein it is necessary 
for a man to seem to push himself forward as a 
seeker of office in order to win a nomination, 


. 





Other Matters of Interest. 


ILBUR WRIGHT, the co-inventor with his 
W brother, Orville Wright, of the flying ma- 

chine, died at Dayton, Ohio, May 30, oi 
typhoid. While the Wright brothers owed much 
to previous inventors and investigators, theirs 
was the first heavier-than-air machine that really 
flew. Their great work was done so quietly and 
with such little display, that their success came 
as a great surprise to all. All along their work 
was kept up in the same persistent, systematic 
manner, and their trial grounds near Kittyhawk, 
N. C., became a center of world-wide interest. 
The Wrights were as canny in business as gifted 
in invention and closely guarded their secrets, 
while exacting royalties which soon made them 
rich. Wilbur Wright was born in 1867, 


* * *€ 


Tom Watson made a hard fight for control of 
the Georgia Democratic Convention, but was 
badly beaten. He was selected as a delegate-at- 
large to the Baltimore Convention, and announced 
his intention of ‘“‘locking horns with W. J. Bryan.” 
Since the convention he has been arrested on the 
charge of sending obscene matter through the 
mails—this charge resulting from a recent attack 
on the Catholic Church in his magazine. 

* * * 

The Senate has passed the metal tariff revision 
bill, most of the regular Republicans purposely 
absenting themselves. 

* * * 

Guerilla fighting is going on in Cuba, the Negro 
insurrectionists having captured and burned one 
small village. 

* * * 

Mr. Roosevelt and Governor Wilson won in the 

New Jersey primaries. 





Tax Reform Necessary. 


UR system of taxation puts the heaviest 
QO burden upon the home. Not only is the 

direct rate levied on the home higher than 
on other property, except real estate generally, 
but there is a further discrimination against the 
home as compared with other real property in 
the matter of assessments. The small home as a 
rule is put on the tax books at its full value or 
very close to it, while rea] estate used for other 
purposes falls short of that in the official valu- 
ation. The home owner or renter must pay more 
than his fair share of taxes. There is enough 
vacant land about the city to provide home sites 
for the decent housing of the whole population, 
but tax laws make it more profitable to hold it 
for speculative purposes than to put it to its 
proper use. These same laws prevent working- 
men acquiring homes of their own and discour- 
age others from building decent homes for them 
which they could occupy at reasonable rental. 
The true solution of the housing problem is not 
to be found in either philanthropy or charity, but 
in common-sense taxation that will encourage 
home-building and discourage the holding in 
idleness of land needed by the people for their 
welfare, comfort and happiness.—Alex. P. Moore. 


E BELIEVE in the income tax, but it seems 
W to us that a tax on inheritances, (exempt- 
ing, of course, the first few thousand dollars that 
may be legitimately used in getting a start) isa 
juster tax than the income tax, because the in- 
come tax is open to the objection that it in some 
measure penalizes thrift and achievement, and 
handicaps the man who is doing a great work by 
restricting his means for inlarging it. While we 
should have an income tax, the Government 
should get a much greater share of its revenue 
from inheritances than from incomes. 





Y THE way, wasn’t it just a few months ago 

that some of us wise men were throwing 
conniption fits because the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture said we were going to 
have a 14,000,000-bale crop—only 14,000,000 
bales mind you—whereas we have already ginned 
over 16,000,000 bales? It is hard to go up 
against statistics. 





Do not go out of your way to do good, but do 
zood whenever it comes your way.—Hlbert Hub- 
bard 
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SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam soid for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, eae , 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD iN THE SOUTH 








= 


Oakwood Farm 
R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 








Pigs from spring litters, now 
ready for shipment. Price, sin- 
gle pigs, $13. Pair, (different 
breeding) $25. 


Jersey Heifers and 
Bulls for Sale. 

















REGISTERED 
BREEDING 
STOCK “ 


Service boars, and pigs 2 to 3 months old 
trom Berkshire aristocrats. Never had a 
complaint. Can furnish pigs not related. 

WINDY HEIGHTS STOCK FARM, 
W. L. Vaughan, - - Sycamore, Va. 











Calhoun Berkshire Farms 


Herd boars: Masterpiece Champion 2nd, by Master- 
piece 77000; Charmer’s Duke 57th, a full brother to Mr. 
Gentry’s great boar, Charmer’s Duke 40th; Calhoun’s 
Rival, by Rival’s Last out of a daughter of Masterpiece. 

Our brood sows include daughters of Masterpiece, Ber- 
ryton Duke, Jr., Rival’s Champion, Artful Premier, 
Duke’s Masterpiece Maximus, Kinloch’s Rival, Clemson 
Premier, and other noted boars. 

At South Carolina State Fair, 1911, our herd took four 
blues and one red out of six entries. 


J. R. FAIREY & T. C. MOSS, St. Matthews, S. C. 





Oid North State’s Registered Berkshires. Our best 
sows have recently farrowed a handsome and large lot 
of pigs. Pigs by same sows have sold at $15 each, but as 
long as this lot lasts they will be sold at $10 each. Dams 
and Sire (That wonderful boar, Napoleon 5th) were bred 
by the famous Biltmore Farms,and breeders wishing the 
highest type and most prolific stock, can not do better. 
Registered a ig sows also for sale. Rural Retreat Farm, 











Berkshire Boars 


Three months to one year old. Fancy 
breeding, good individuals. Write for de- 
scription and prices 


3. W. NASH, - - Wightman, Va. 





NANTAHALA FARMS. 

Four months old Berkshire pigs for sale. 
Only one generation from Lee’s Premier 8rd. 
For breeding and individuality, cannot be 
beaten. Price, $15 each. 

Cc. ©. ALLISON, Prop., - - 





Hickory, N. C. 
Boars 


Registered Poland Chinas 52 


for service; gilts bred and open and fine summer and 
fall pigs. W. J. Owen & Sons, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, . - Brooksville, Ky. 


BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 
Booking orders now for great big showy spring pi 
from 600 to 800-pound sows and sired by 1000-pound 
boars. When writing, please mention The Progressive 


Farmer. 
E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 














MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
of unsurpassed breeding. Mature sows and and gilts. 
all bred for fall farrow, Yo ervice S givats 
and pigs. Prices Reasonable. eae een See 
JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, - . 


Express Office, Trevilian, Va. Poindexter, Va. 





STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 


Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars 
and sows bred for July and September far- 
row Highest quality. 
R, W. WATSON, - 


Forest Depot, Va. 





Thompson’s Growthy Mule-foot Hogs— 
Have won more first prizes than any herd 
in America. Stock of all ages for sale, sired 
by or bred to my State Fair First Prize 
Winning Males. I am also breeder of 
Mammoth Bourbon Red Turkeys; 12 eggs, 
$3.50.—Chas. P. Thompson, Letts, Ind. 
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HANDLING BEEF CATTLE FOR 
PROFIT. 


2astures Will Help You 
Make Money. 


How Good 


ETTERS have been received from 
men in a number of States re- 
cently asking how beef cattle may 
be handled profitably on good land 
selling at $50 per acre. The interest 
and taxes on this sort of land will 
amount to around $3.50 per acre per 
year. Clean pastures, on $50 land, 
should furnish feed for seven months 
of the year at the rate of one and a 
half acres per cow, or $5.25 per year 
per cow. Add to this an additional 
50 cents to cover cost of salt, pas- 
tures, grubbing, etc., and we find one 
cow’s 7-months pasture keep running 
close to $5.75. Four tons of corn 
silage and 150 pounds of cottonseed 
meal will maintain the cow in good 
condition for the other five months 
at a cost of $12.25. The interest and 
taxes on cost of a good, blocky grade 
beef cow, that gives a good quality 
of milk, will amount to around $3, 
making a total cost per cow per year 
of $21. 

Have a good small grass pasture 
near the barn. Have the entire herd 
of cows bred so that the calves will 
be dropped as near at one time in the 
spring as is possible. Keep all the 
calves in this pasture, having a dark 
shed to which they can go during the 
day to escape from the flies. Bring 
half of the cows to this pasture twice 
per day and make each cow nurse two 
calves, milking balance of cows to 
supply milk and butter for the home 
and some butter to sell. The skim 
milk to be fed to pigs or chickens. 
Or milk the entire herd of cows, feed- 
ing the calves by hand, using whole 
milk for the first month, then sub- 
stitute skim-milk gradually, and ad- 
ding a little shelled corn to the calf 
ration—feeding this dry in wide, flat- 
bottomed troughs. The butter made 
will easily pay for all the work of 
feeding, milking and also for the 
corn needed. Or furnish the service 
of a first-class beef bull to the neigh- 
bors, who are Keeping only two or 
three cows for family use, purchasing 
the calves from this service at from 
two to three days old at $3 each, se- 
curing enough calves in this manner 
to give each of your cows two calves 
to nurse. Calves from such sires 
and from good grade cows can be sold 
in the fall at present prices as feed- 
ers at from $25 to $30 each, and 
each cow in the herd should bring in 
from $40 to $60, or say an average 
of $50. Deduct from this the cost 
of keeping the cow, $21, and we have 
a profit of $29 per cow to pay for 
cost of management, service of sire, 
keep up fences, buildings, ete. Under 
this system of management a farm 
should keep up in fertility, and the 
labor expense (which has been fig- 
ured in the yearly cost of keeping the 
cow) need be very little. 


The cotton farmer who will adopt 
this method of handling his land; viz, 
one-third in permanent pasture, one- 
third in cattle food crops and one- 
third in cotton can be assured of a 
rapid increase of cotton per acre, a 
good market at home for his cotton- 
seed meal, and a greatly reduced 
labor and commercial fertilizer bill. 
He will also find his farm increasing 
in fertility, because of taking little off 
except the lint of cotton, which takes 
practically nothing of plant food from 
the soil, and because of keeping his 
land, so large a proportion of it, 
growing soil crops. At this time when 
the need of reducing the next year’s 
cotton acreage is so important the 
need of growing more food crops is 
so great, and when the need of in- 
creasing the fertility of our soils is 
ever present, the writer would sug- 


gest the profit of a little hard think- 
ing along the line herein suggested. 
A. L. FRENCH. 





A Silo for Less Than $25. 


HAVE wanted a silo ever since 

] had owned a farm and stock 
(which has been about six or seven 
years) but had not thought I could 
afford one till I learned of a cheap 
kind which I’m going to tell you 
about. 

I had seen silage fed at the A. & M. 
College at Raleigh, and knew it to 
be a good feed. But no farmer can 
fully appreciate it till he has a silo 
and feeds silage to his own stock. 

You folks of The Progressive 
Farmer would not let us alone about 
it, so I decided last summer to inves- 
tigate the matter and find out if a 
good silo could be built cheaply. 

Went to see a farmer in an ad- 
joining county whom I knew had 
two silos and got him to tell me all 
about the material, cost, etc. The 
next step was to go to a sawmill 
and have sawed 85 pieces of 2x4, 16 
feet long, and two pieces 4x6, 16 
feet long. 

This lumber was to be pine and 
not planed at all, as the small slivers 
on the edge make the pieces fit into 


one another more snugly. I then 
bought 16 iron rods, each one 16. 
feet long and one-half inch thick, 


and had threads cut on these at both 
ends and provided with nuts to fit. 

The lumber mentioned above, 
with the rods and a few nails, are 
all the material needed to build a 
silo 16 feet high and eight feet in 
diameter. 

While the mill man was getting 
the Jumber ready I dug a hole in the 
ground about four feet deep and 
eight feet across. I made a border 
of cement and large flat stones all 
around this hole. This is to have 
a firm foundation for the silo to rest 
upon. The hole increases the capac- 
ity of the silo without adding much 
to the cost. 

When the cement had hardened 
and J] had hauled my lumber (which 
latter I did at two loads) I got this 
farmer mentioned above and a neigh- 
bor to help me erect my silo. We 
three put it up in one day. 

The cost of this silo was less than 


$25. The lumber was about $11, 
the rods $6, the workmen’s wages 
$3. 


Corn, peavine and cane were put 
into the silo and it was left open 
at the top and covered only with a 
load of chaff. The silage kept fine, 
but I consider the corn silage bet- 
ter than that made of peas or cane. 

I began feeding silage in Novem- 
ber and it was the principal feed of 
about 12 head of cattle the entire 
winter. The horse, too, had an oc- 
casional feed, as did the chickens 
and hogs. 

I am planning to have this silo 
full this year and maybe build an- 
other. 

This, I] am sure, is the poor man’s 
silo and will help him to get able 
to put up better ones later on. 

Arden, N. C. GEO. B. GLENN. 





A reader wants to know what is 
the correct interpretation of an ad- 
vertisement which reads: “Mares 
with-foal by fine ‘‘jacks.’’ this 
probably means that the mares 
are in foal by fine jacks. As 
stated, it might mean that mares 
with-foal by side are offered; but 
since the statement is ‘‘ mares with 
foal’’ instead of ‘‘mares with foals,” 
we take it that the mares are in 
foal by jacks. That is, that the 
foals have not yet been born. It is 
simply an error in stating ‘‘mares 
with foal’ instead of the correct 
way, “‘mares in foal.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


BULL CALVES 


Eligible to Registry 
Under 2 months of age, $50 each 
Calves between 6 and 9 months old, 
$75 each. if 
Young bulls ready for service 
for sale. 
THE DELLS STOCK FARM, 
Congerville, Dl. 


HOLSTEINS 


On Decoration Day, May 30, 1912 
I WILL SELL AT 


HEAD OF REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN COWS AND 
HEIFERS. 


T. H. Russell, Geneva, Ohio 


| EIGHT MONTHS OLD 
Sired by Eminents Champion Lad, 
out of Fox’s Golden Bianca. A 
beauty with perfect markings, 
Worth $100; first check for $60 gets 


him. 
J. W. WATTS & CO., 
\ Williamston, N. C. J 









also 




















HAWTHORNE ..FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent, 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Splendid individuals from advanc- 
ed registry and heavy milking dams, 
at reasonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ml. 

Herd tuberculin tested regularly 
by U. S. Government. 

















Angus Cattle—A few young bulls at attrac- 
tive prices—the broad-backed, short-legged, 
blocky kind. Bred in the purple. We are 
booking orders for our 1912 calves by the 
great Trojan-Erica bull, Oldie Prince. Call 
or write. Rose Dale Stock Farms, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 





Handsome Jet-Black Denmark Stallion For 
Sale—In fine shape for service; finer still 
under saddle and in harness. His colts 
make his record. For further information 
apply to 

S. GORDON, - 


PUPS—— SHEEP—— PIGS 

Collie pups, Southdown sheep and lambs, 
Essex and Poland China pigs for immedi- 
ate shipment. 


L. G. JONES, - - 


Baskerville, Va. 





- Tobaccoville, N. C. 





JACKS AND PERCHERONS 


Twenty registered Kentucky Mammoth Jacks, 
three to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 
Colts subject to registry. Some nice Percheron 
stallions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 

Cloverdale Farm, Lexington, Ky. 





DUTCH DAIRY FARM No. 1. 
H. P. Lutz, Proprietor, - Newton, N. C. 
For Sale, 4 registered Jersey bull calves; 2 ready for 
light service. One out of public butter-test cow. All 
Sired by Ora’s Sultan, one of the great dairy bulls of 
the South. 





KENTUCKY LIVESTOCK—If you want to 
buy a Kentucky horse, or Shetland poney, or 
cattle, hogs, sheep, mules, or jack stock, 
write for my trade circular. It will save 
you money and insure you a square deal. 
C. E. MARVIN, - - Payne’s Depot, Ky. 


Tamworths 


Members of our herd won more 
than 125 prizes in 1911 at Amer- 
ica’s principal shows and fairs. 
20 Bred Sows for Sale 


Circular Free. 


ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 
_—_ = 


























HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent, 


TAMWORTH HOGS 


Without doubt the best bacon hogs in 
the world. We offer bred and open 
gilts, boars and spring pigs at rea- 
sonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Il. 

















The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


TAMWORTHS 22325, 0xt¥ 


FOR SALE 
WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer., 
, me & - - Winston-Salem, N. C. 


, AGENTS—At Last! 


A tool that sells in every home. Made 
of high grade carbon steel. 15 tools in 

- one. Farmers, Plumbers, 
Machinists, auto owners de- 
lighted with it. Cut shows 
vise inuse. A machine shop 
for the home and 
Demand enormous. 
¥ easy. Big profits. Write for 
10 in. sample freetoworkers 


THOMAS TOOL'CO, FOSS Barny St., DAYTON, Ge 















If every farmer in your neighborhood 





took The Progressive Farmer, would it be 
@ better or worse place to live in? 
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Saturday, June 8, 1912.) 


DINNER TIME. 
























VETERINARY QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 





Slobbering Horses. 
| HAVE a horse that slobbers con- 
tinually. What is the cause and 
| the remedy?” 





Editorial Answer: The two most 
' common causes of slobbering are (1) 
| a diseased or sharp tooth which may 
cause a sore or wound in the mouth; 
'a sore in the mouth from any cause 
might also produce the slobbering 
and (2) something the animal has 
eaten. For instance, the clovers, espe- 
cially white clover, are likely to 
cause slobbering. 
There are other causes, but these 
are, as stated, the most common. 
The remedy is to have the mouth 
examined and if there is anything 
wrong with the teeth or if the mouth 
is sore, have it treated. Sometimes 
a sharp tooth continues to wound the 
cheeks or the tongue and when this 
is filed off the wound quickly heals 
and the slobbering ceases. If the 
slobbering is due to something the 
horse is being fed, the only remedy 
is to stop the use of this particular 
feed. The slobbering might be tem- 
porarily checked or lessened by giv- 
ing medicines, but the only satisfac- 
tory and permanent remedy is to re- 
move the cause. 





Grazing Mare on Rye. 
AM grazing my brood mare, due to 
foal soon, on green rye. I am 
not to do this because it will 
the colt to have the scours 
it comes. What do you ad- 


told 
cause 
when 
vise?”’ 





Editorial Answer: The general 
cause of scours in young colts is too 
much milk. Green feed has a ten- 
dency to increase the milk flow and 
in that way might cause the colt to 
Scour; but otherwise green rye will 
do no harm, but on the other hand 
will be beneficial to the mare and 
her colt when it arrives. If the mare 
seems to be giving too much milk at 
any time, then restricting the green 
feed and giving only a small quantity 
of dry feed will reduce the milk flow. 
When scours occurs in young colts re- 
duce the milk supply some way. This 
may be done by milking the mare or 
by reducing the feed, especially the 
grain and green feed. 


Colts With Distemper. 


HAVE a number of colts affected 
with distemper of a very bad type. 
The first animal to have it was a five- 
year-old mare, and now she 
breaking out with swellings.” 


Editorial Comment: Good feed and 


care with protection from exposure 
is the best treatment for ordinary 


keeps 


cases of strangles or distemper. 

The abscesses, when they appear 
should be opened as soon as pus 
forms and the cavities injected daily 
with some disinfectant like one part 
of creolin to 40 parts of water. Hot 
applications — water or _ poultices, 
may be made to the swellings. 

If it can be given in feed or water 
without drenching, one-half ounce 
doses of hyposulphite of soda may 
be given two or three times a day. 
Our experience is against the owner 
attempting to drench animals suff- 
ering from this and similar troubles. 

Such cases as our correspondent 
describes—a virulent type of 


We cannot believe that there 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Be Your Own Judge 


is a sensible man living who 
would purchase any other than a DE LAVAL Cream Separator 
for his own use if he would but see and try an 

LAVAL machine before buying. 


It is a fact that 99 per cent of all sepa- 
rator buyers who do SEE and TRY a DE 
LAVAL machine before buying, purchase the 


1 per cent who do not buy the DE LAVAL 
who allow themselves to be influ- 
something else than real genuine 
merit. 


responsible person who wishes it 
may have the Free Trial of a DE LAVAL 
machine at his own home without advance 
or 
Simply ask the DE LAVAL agent in your nearest town, or write 
direct to the nearest DE LAVAL office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





(13) 677 


improved DE 


and will have no other. The 


any obligation whatsoever. 


SEATTLE 











strangles or distemper—should be 
treated by a competent veterinarian 
and in such case he will probably 
treat with Polyvalent Mixed Bacter- 
in. 


Depraved Appetite. 

SUBSCRIBER says he has a horse 

that eats dirt, stable manure, 
etc., and is generally out of condition 
and wants a remedy. 

As we have stated before, such a 
depraved appetite indicates that the 
horse is not getting what he requires 
in his feed, or a disordered diges- 
tion. 

The remedy a balanced ration 
with sufficient variety. If the animal 
is doing hard work the amount of 
work should be lessened and if it 
could be discontinued entirely for a 
time and the animal put on grass and 
fed a small allowance of grain it 
would probably be the best line of 
treatment. If this is not practica- 
ble we suggest reducing the work as 
much as possible under the circum- 


is 


stances, feeding lightly, and if the | 
work is real light, allowing some 
green feed. 


Give internally one dram each of 
dry sulphate of iron and powdered 
nox vomica twice a day for ten days 
or two weeks If he will not take 
this in ground feed place it on the 
tongue with a large spoon and hold 
the head up for a few seconds until 
it is swallowed. One ounce of hy- 
posulphite of soda, once a day, may 
also be beneficial 


We save had several letters giv- 
ing directions for making that lazy 
sader says that properly it is 
“sulling’’—ox pull. Among the meth- 
ods used are unhitching him and let- 
ting him rest for awhile, tying his 
feet together and leaving him on the 
ground for four or five hours, and 
having a cat scratch his nose. The 
last plan doesn’t appeal to us, but it 
would probably do the job. 





The Progressive Farmer tells more about 
how to fix the ground ready to plant a crop 
than any other paper [ ever saw.—J. E. Hol- 
land, Carrsville, Va 


Order stallions direct from this farm. 





Save two or three large profits. 
every representation and give life insurance policies. 
Our terms easy. 


HOME OF KENTUCKY'S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 


The farm that sup 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale 
Write at once {or lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. None 
but the best will sat- 
isfy — Kentucky pro- 
duces the best. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 


Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky 


We guarantee 
Eventually—why not now? 








cr 


JERSEYS : 


daughter brought $1, 
Fern’s Lad. 
Stockwell are 


Blue Fox’ 8 Eminent; 
the 


pails. We have 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-Ib., 


satisfaction. 
Highland Chief 


BERKSHIRES : Yonctetiow, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


high fat, 





a 


Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; 
500 at Cooper’s and others have 
Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest 
sires used on over 150 head 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type 
a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, 
officially tested, 


25th, sired by 
Premier and Masterpiece blood. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; @ 
brought big prices; a son of Golden 
and Tononas 
American-bred cows 
and full 
Calves out of 
show-type cows. We guarantee 


of imported and 


giving 35 to 40 Iba. 


Premier Longfellow’s Rival. Sows of 


We ship what we sell. 


Columbia, S. C. 





cain 








Write for catalog. 
Col. Fred Reppert, 
Auctioneer. 





— WEST VIRGINIA HEREFORDS AT AUCTION — 


My Entire Herd—83 Head—Including 20 Bulls and 63 Females 
will be sold at my farm at Auburn, W. Va., June 13, including Donald Lad 
4th, by Donald Rex, out of Sister Margaret, a two-year-old show bull, and others 
by the World's Fair junior champion, Mapleton, Prime Lad, Perfection, Beau 
Donald 40th, Peerless Wilton 39th, Protector, etc. 
Bulls of serviceable age, and all cows safe in calf or with calves at foot. 


W. #. HALL, Auburn, W. Va. 














This is a good time to look for 
lice on the hogs, calves and colts. If 
you have a dipping vat, dip them, if 
not, thoroughly saturate the coat of 
the hogs with crude petroleum or 
with any non-irritating oil three 
parts and kerosene one part. For 
the calves and colts wet thoroughly 
every part of the body with a so- 
lution of one part of Zenoleum to 30 
parts of water. 
tion in 10 days. 











Repeat the applica- | 
| three to four months old, that have 





MAMMOTH BLACK AND 
POLAND CHINA PIGS 


Choice breeding stock for sale. 
Write for prices now. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 


Greensboro, N. C. 








BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Fifty long bodied, well developed Berkshire pigs 

been well fed and 
grazed on oats and rape. Pigs sired by Carolina Master 
piece, who carries 62 1-2 per cent of the blood of Master 
piece 77,000, and by ason of Russwurm’s Grand Cham 





Plow in rye, clover, soy beans, cowpeas pion boar, Lee’s Artful Premier 12th. If you Went the 
ee ane . | best of breeding and individuality at a reasonable pric 
aw ‘ , } > ° 
“peep ede, rigging A a will pe el Bs | give me your orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
and, summer oO finter e 2c 0S = | 
vegetable matter makes humus and liber- | Cc. M. THIGPEN 
ates the phosphate and creates nitrogen in | Route No. 5, TARBORO, N. C. 
your soil. Then it makes room for water | 
also, and stores it for the crop’s future use. 
—-A. M. Worden. | I have had several copies of The Pro- 
smal isoeiiinciiaiaitani gressive Farmer and am so much pleased 
| with it that I am sending you $1 for which 
The teacher is the seed corn of civili- | you will please send me the paper for the 
zation, and none but the best is good mext 12 onthe and oblige.—M. D. Spencer 
enough to use.—Chas. D. Mcliver Charlotte C. H., Va 
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The Tar Heel With 
a Square Deal 


Route 4, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
serves White Rocks and Buff 
Leghorns to suit your taste. 

Chicks, any age. 
Eggs in any quantity. 


Catalog tree. 


PURE-BRED STOCK 

















oon | 











White Wyandottes, S. C. White Leghorns 
—Baby chicks, $15 per 100; eggs, $1 per 15, 
or $5 per 100. Prize mating 0 per 15. 


Berkshire pigs; also a few 
and gilts. One reg. Holstein-I 
years old; also two bull calves. 
for full particulars 
best equipped p 
IGLOE FARM, 

R. 


te today 
st and 
try unis 1 th South.) 
R. 1, LYNCHBURG, VA. 


KE. Craddock, Mgr. 






plants in 

















Great Bargain Sale Of 
WHITE ORPINGTONS AND INDIAN 
RUNNER DUCKS 

We find ourselves with lar 
that we must 
once and ar ofte ng £ 
our prices on really 
us at once if you desire to bt 
of thes ee what w 
MUNNIMAKER POULTRY 
Fenn. 


Anderson’s §. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Great reduction in egg prices now till close of this sea- 
3on. My nine best pens remain mated for balance season 
as described in Red Hen Tales. Eggs in one setting lots 
at half price. In lots of 60 from the nine pens as laid $10. 
in lots of 100 at $17.50. In lots of 100 from section three, 
at $10. Three sittings from first three pens, at $17.50. 
Three from three next pens at $10, or three sittings from 
regular $5 pens at $5. These prices good for balance of 
season. Let me fill your order for birds for your show 
this fall or winter. Write me. 


E. F. ANDERSON, Clinton, Miss. 









and s hat offer 


you. 


FARM, 
Normandy, 











EGGS AT HALF PRICE 


EGGS AND BABY CHICKS 
From Prize-Winning 
ORPINGTONS—Boff, Black and 
White. 

For Free Mating List, Write to 
MILLET’S ORPINGTON FARM, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

















EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
C.1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
bo Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 fori11. Send for fol- 

is ’ 





< s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncie Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 








S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Winners at Charlotte and 
Rocky Mt aying strain. After 
April 15 I will sell eggs from my $3 
and $5 pens at half price, and from 
all utility pens at $i per 15. S. C. White 
Leghorn eggs at $1 per sitting. 


MILFORD AYCOCK, Pikeville, N. C. 


Raleigh, 
leavy 














S. C. Rhode Island Reds 
“Eggs For Hatching” 


From Business Birds and 
Baby Chicks that grow. 
Reds exclusively. 
If you are looking for a bargain, write us. 
Ne can please you. 
BAYSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, - - . - - Guyton, Ga. 





CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
horns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


#. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 





From prize-winning stock. Rose 
Rhode Island Reds, $2 to $5 per 16. 
of awards on application 
GREEN LAWN POULTRY YARD, 
Tarboro, N. C. 


Comb 
List 





S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. 
A prize-winning cock nd cockerel and 20 hens for 
_ Johns we The and four of the hens, which 
e prize winners, a worth what I charge for the 
whole lot. Must be sold by June 20. Write for infor- 
mation, 


W. B. COBB, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


PRIZE VIN 
Black Langshans, Wolter INNERS 

























Indians, Houdans, Bantams 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
Pekin, Indian Runner Muscovy ducks, V . 
ean guineas and fancy ns, 


Charlotte. Stock an 
FLYNN ELLIO" 








EGGS ONE-FOURTH PRICE. 
Choice breeders for $1, and $2, to make room. R. C. 


Rhode Island Reds, Eggs prize pens, $1.25 per 15. Won 


many first and valuable specials for best display, best | 
pen, best red, shape and color. Allin large shows. Cata 
logue and “How to Feed’”’ free 


Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 





EGGS FOR SETTING 


Selected §. C. White Leghorns; D. W. Young 
strain. Kimball Farm, Oxford, N. C., R. F. | 
D. 6. $1.50 for sitting of 15. Every egg 


guaranteed absolutely fresh. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


still 




















INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS AND 
COLOR OF EGGS. 


Do Not Set Tinted Eggs or Eggs From 
Strains That Lay Tinted Eggs. 


HE popularity of these great egg- 

laying machines, Indian Runner 
ducks, has started all over the coun- 
try, and they are sure to be one of 
the most profitable of all the feath- 
ered tribe. 

They can be confined with low 
fences, can be kept in large flocks. 
They are not as subject to disease 
and can be raised in the warm sum- 
mer months when chickens will not 
thrive and do well. They seem to 
like warm weather, especially if pro- 
vided with a shelter to get out of the 
hot sun and will thrive and do bet- 
ter during hot weather than in cold 
weather. If a little duck gets chilled 
or wet it is almost sure death to it. 
Sour feed is always fatal to little 

ducks. Usually with care, they can be 

| gotten over the first two weeks of 
their lives, and after that there is 
no trouble in raising a large per cent 
of them. 


One of the things that at present 
has worried people more than any- 
other one thing, and unless it is 
checked, will have a tendency to hurt 
the popularity of this bird more than 
anything else, is the continual breed- 
ing of specimens that lay green or 
tinted eggs. Everyone who has ever 
marketed any duck eggs knows that 
colored eggs, as a rule, are not want- 
ed and are sold below the regular 
price of white eggs or those of a nice 
uniform color. And one reason that 
these ducks are so popular today is 
because the original ones all laid 
white eggs which are just as delicate 
in flavor as hen eggs. The pure orig- 
inal Indian Runners lay white eggs 
now and so do the solid white In- 
dian Runners, but the light, solid 
fawn and white Indian Runners that 
are bred for show purposes and ac- 
cording to the standard requirements 
unfortunately lay a large per cent of 
green eggs and this blood has been 
mixed with the dark original penciled 
variety until a great many of these 
now lay more or less tinted eggs. 

The color of not only Indian Run- 
ner ducks, but a great many varieties 
of chickens has played an important 
part in hurting the utility part of the 
poultry business, but the day is ¢é6m- 
ing and has come in the Southern 
States where there is such a large 
number of pure-bred poultry being 
raised that the commercial side of it 
must be kept up and looked forward 
to as a very important and most prof- 
itable side. 

Anyone who is keeping Indian 
Runner ducks or contemplates keep- 
ing them should by all means set and 
hatch only the white eggs and raise 
their flocks from birds that lay white 
eggs. If they will do this and breed 
from these specimens, regardless of 
fancy markings, they will be on the 
right track and will have something 
that will always make them a profit. 
Do not let color be your guide alto- 
gether, as all of the entire color 
points put together only represent 21 
points out of a possible 100 standard 
requirements. So you can readily see 
of how little importance the color 
markings are. The most important 
thing is to breed for the correct, 
erect, nervous, penguin shape and 
racy built type of duck with long 
backs and long slender necks, and 
| specimens capable of converting feed 








into eggs and not becoming fat and 
| lazy. They are egg machines and 
| not a meat duck. If you will select 


color they are and only set the eggs 
that are pearly white in color, gener- 
ation after generation, you can get 


| ducks of this type, regardless of what 
| 
| them to the true types and have the 


ones that will eventually be the most 
profitable. While I do not doubt that 
those that lay green or tinted eggs 
would probably produce just as many 
eggs as some of those that lay the 
white eggs, the time will come when 
they will be bred in such quantities 
over the country that the demand will 
be mostly for commercial purposes 
and the white egg strain will be the 
ones that will be the most profitable. 
We might as well get down to busi- 
ness now as to throw away several 
years of time in finding this out and 
correct this trouble before it gets too 
far. The dark English type and color 
are the ones that have made the 
breed famous and will continue to 
keep it so, if this original is taken as 





a guide. LORING BROWN. 
Try Salt for Fleas. 
F LICE, or mites, or fleas are | 


troublesome, I find the very best 
remedy is to sprinkle fine salt in 
the places where the fowls congre- 
gate, either to take their noonday 
rest, or to take their dust bath. It 
is necessary to sprinkle some in the 
dog’s kennel and in the hog pens, 
because fleas breed in those places. 
And the salt sprinkling must be kept 
up, because strolling dogs will come 
and leave fieas, and one’s own cat 
will go visiting and borrow some to 
bring home. 


To rid the dwelling house and yard 
of fleas throw handfuls of salt un- 
der the house and sprinkle the yards. 
I have practiced this about 20 years 
and the common fleas are seldom 
seen on this whole place. The small 
fleas that trouble chickens, some- 
times get too plentiful, but the salt 
soon drives them away. 

MRS. MARY E. FILLYASON. 





Cotton Caterpillar Prospects This 
Season. 
O WIDESPREAD in extent, and 
so serious in its damage in many 

cases over the entire South was the 
cotton leaf-worm this past season 
that a very pertinent question of the 
thinking farmer to the entomologist 
is what are the prospects for an 
outbreak this season. The factors 
governing such things are so varied 
that it is impossible to predict and 
definitely analyze just what will hap- 
pen. 

The most authoritative statement 
in this connection is that of Prof. 
W. D. Hunter, in charge of Southern 
Field Crop Insect Investigations, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, who says in a recent issue of 
the Journal of Economic Entomol- 
ogy: 


“A factor of the situation in 
which the cotton planters, if not 
the entomologist, are especially 
interested is whether there is 
likely to be another outbreak 
during the coming season. 
From a priori considerations it 
seems probable that such repe- 
tition is likely to occur. At any 
rate the chronology of the in- 
sect shows a distinct tendency 
towards series of two or three 
years in which the damage grad- 
ually culminates. On this basis 
it might be supposed that the 
invasion of 1911 will be follow- 
ed by a heavier one next year 
(1912). Of course, any pre- 
diction is extremely hazardous, 
as much depends upon the cli- 
matic conditions, that may oc- 
cur between now and spring.” 


In the light of these facts, it is 
well that dealers carry in stock suffi- 
cient quantities of Paris green to 
help meet the situation should it oc- 
cur without such a rush as was ex- 
perienced last fall. Dealers were 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Foot fashions change 
mighty often these days. It 
keeps the manufacturer busy 
guessing which way the cat’s 
going to jump. 


We make a close study of 
“‘what’s next,” You'll find 
all the up-to-the-minute 
styles in the Red Seal line 
for this season. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you “Ty Cobb” and “Red 
Rock,” two of the latest lasts, 
They'll please you. 





J. K. Orr Shoe Co., 
Red Seal Factory, Atlanta. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


_ In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 

















Farm and Timber Lands For Sale—Apply 
to L. F. Tillery & Son, Rocky Mount, N. C. 





Alfalfa Lands—If you are interested in thé 
best alfalfa and grain lands situated in the 
Black Prairie section of northeast Mississip- 
pi, write to W. A. Houston, Okolona, Missa 





SOUTHERN VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE \_ 


$10 to $30 per acre. / 
climate, pure water 


Any size at 
Ideal location, mild 
write for discriptive catalogue. 
THE REALTY COMPANY OF 

Blackstone, Va. 


from 


VIRGINIA, 
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HOME COUNTRY 


y lies in the wide territory traversed by the Southern Ry. 
System, From the high lands of the Appalachians, with 
their dry, healthy climate, to the Piedmont section, with its 
heavy, yielding lands, on to the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
where every crop thrives—somewhere in this broad territory 
you can find a place just suited to your needs and means. 
Land_prices range from $15 to $50 per 
acre. The first year’s crop often more than returns 
the purchase price. 
ll grasses, grains, fruits and vegetables known to the 
temperate zone thrive in the Southeast. Alfalfa grows 
nearly everywaere—4 to 6 tons per acre not uncom- 


net $100 to $500 an acre. Truck gardening yields. 

$200 to $400 per acre—everything else in proportion, 
The Southeast is the farmer’s paradise. 
We have booklets giving full information of conditions 

in each Southeastern State. Address 

M. V. RICHARDS, Land & Industrial Agt. 

. Southern Railway, Room 79 
Washington, D. C. 












SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Exclusively. 


Eggs, $1.50, fifteen. Chicks, $1.50 dozen. 
MISS JULIA P. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 








practically out of such materials be- 
fore the outbreak, and it is recorded 
that from the city of New Orleans 
within two weeks time about 800,- 
000 pounds of arsenicals were ship- 
ped into the Mississippi Yazoo Delta 
WILSON P. GEE. 

Clemson College, S. C. 

Never allow dead chickens to be 
unburied. If you have fruit trees, 
grape vines or a berry patch, dead 
chickens buried close will be a good 
fertilizer, and the risk of spreading 
disease is removed. 








Remember that soft, sloppy mashes 
quickly sour. If you feed wet mash- 
es (which as a rule is not good pol- 
icy), only give what will be eaten 
Remove 


clean in five minutes time. 
any remnants. 





mon—$15 to $22 per ton paidlocally. Apple orchards / 
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The Lookout Mountain Irish Potato. 


HIS potato originated on Lookout 

Mountain from which it took its 
name. It has been bred strictly for 
a fall potato, and is a sure and safe 
fall crop planted July 15 to August 
10. Will not make a crop planted 
in the spring. Therefore the seed 
must be kept from one fall crop till 
the next, which can be done without 
the aid of cold storage or any special 
care. Just spread in an open dry shed 
is all that is necessary from April 1 
till time to plant. Through the wint- 
er we keep them hilled out in the 
open without any shed with enough 
dirt to keep from freezing. 

The particular features of this po- 
tato are its good keeping qualities, 
its fancy appearance, which makes 
it a quick and ready seller in the 
fall and winter when other potatoes 
are scarce, its prolificacy. As a fall 
crop it has no equal. It will with- 
stand our common long drouths in 
the fall and make a fine crop. 

I have made over 200 bushels per 
acre with only one light rain from 
time of planting till October 15. 

Requires only five to seven bushels 
to plant an acre and will easily make 
100 to 200 bushels. Can be planted 
after a crop of grain or any early 
crop that can be harvested in time 
to get the ground in good state of 
cultivation before time to plant. 

It grows very large and smooth, 
with eyes close together which en- 
ables the potatoes to be cut very fine 
in planting. It is white in color, 
oblong round shape—eating qualities 
good. 

Planting and cultivation comes at 
a time when other work is not press- 
ing, at the wind-up of other crops, 
and is the best money crop we can 
grow. 

A sandy loam soil is preferable, 
but will do well on most any well- 
drained land. The seed-bed should 
be prepared some ten or 20 days be- 
fore planting. 

Stable manure will give good re- 
sults put on some days before plant- 
ing, but it is always best to use a 
liberal amount of some good high- 
grade complete fertilizer mixed well 
in the planting furrow. It is like 
all other potatoes, requires a good 
amount of potash and I have found 
that I can well afford to apply 50 to 
100 pounds of muriate of potash in 
addition to other fertilizers. 

I have been growing this potato 
for ten years and have never made a 
failure. But always have trouble 
and failures with all other varieties 
in a fall crop 

H.-G. 

Rienzi, Miss. 


McHAFFEY 





Anthracnose of the Bean. 

HIS disease appears upon the 

bean in deep, dark pits. It very 
materially diminishes the amount of 
marketable beans. It spreads rapidly 
among the collected beans in the 
market. It is caused by a fungus 
which is to be found upon the pods 
of the beans. It is able to live 
through the winter, which it gener- 
ally does in the bean itself. When 
the infected seeds are used they will 
generally not grow at all, or, if they 
do grow, they will spread the disease 
to plants otherwise healthy. It is 
therefore of great importance to the 
grower that he does not at all allow 
these seeds to be planted, for in this 
Way only can the disease be success- 
fully combatted. The infected seeds 
have a shriveled and discolored ap- 
pearance by which they may be us- 
ually distinguished from the good 
seed They should be rejected and 


Only such seeds as are sound should 
be used for planting. Some success- 
ful experiments have been made in 


treating the seeds before planting. 





This consists of soaking the seed for 
an hour or two in a solution of 3 
ounces of carbonate of copper and 1 
quart of ammonia to 4% gal- 
lons of water. The plant will then 
generally be free from anthracnose. 
But plants from diseased seed not so 
treated will be sure to have anthrac- 
nose to a greater or less extent. It 
is very easy for one to use this solu- 
tion, but it should not be stronger 
than above indicated, as it may thus 
very easily be rendered dangerous to 
the seeds. 

If the disease should still appear 
aftier planting, when the precautions 
have been taken, perhaps the best 
remedy would be to destroy the 
plants which are diseased, thus pre- 
venting its further spreading. If it 
becomes very destructive in its at- 
tacks one can hardly be too vigorous 
or too severe in his method of erad- 
icating it. A. M. LATHAM. 


Asphaltum for Peach Tree Borers. 


HE California Experiment Station 
has been trying hard asphaltum 
as a remedy for the peach tree borer 
with seemingly good results. It was 
applied early in the spring to badly 
infested trees from which the borers 
had not been dug. A thick coating 
prevented ‘‘both the issuance and the 
entrance of 95 to 98 per cent of the 
insects.” 


The material is applied warm with 
a brush from five inches below to 
five inches above the ground. It is 
easier to apply two or more coat- 
ings than to try to put on more at 
one time than will adhere firmly. 
The first coating will harden very 
quickly and the second can be applied 
without loss of time. Two coatings 
are generally sufficient unless the 
bark is very rough. In any case a 
thick, uniform covering is absolutely 
necessary for the best results, 

A convenient way to handle the 
asphaltum is to mount an iron kettle 
on the running gear of an orchard 
truck and suspend beneath it a sheet- 
iron apron as a fire box. Keep hard 
asphaltum in the kettle ali the time 
so that the melted asphaltum will 
not get too hot to carry in small 
containers and apply directly to the 
trees. 

Four years of experimental work 
have shown no injury to the trees. 








Old Bordeaux Mixture Loses 
Strength. 


T WILL not injure a spraying out- 

fit to use Bordeaux mixture that 
has been mixed for ten or more days 
any more than the freshly made mix- 
ture will injure it, but it will injure 
the foliage of the trees or plants to 
which it is applied. At least, it is 
liable to do so. And it will not do 
the desired work either, as it loses 
its strength by leaving it standing. 
The Bordeaux mixture should always 
be used the same day that it is made. 
If you have not mixed the lime and 
the bluestone solutions, they do not 
lose their strength as it is when the 
lime and the bluestone come together 
that the deterioration sets in and the 
mixture becomes worthless. The lime 
must be kept covered with water, 
though, after it is slaked, if you wish 
it to retain its normal strength. It 
will keep indefinitely if it is kept 
covered by water. If you have these 
two mixtures in separate vessels you 
ean go ahead and mix them and use 


them any time; but if they were mix- 

ed even two days ago, the mixture 

should be poured out and more made. 
L. A. NIVEN. 





Peanuts and Sugar Beets. 


NE of the best feed crops I have 

ever planted is the Spanish pea- 
nut. I plant them in hills about 
ten inches apart in rows 18 inches 
apart. About 200 pounds of an 8-3-3 
fertilizer to the acre is distributed 
under them the same as for cotton. 
On a red clay hillside it is not prof- 
itable to put much fertilizer under 
them as there is almost enough pot- 
ash, lime, etc., in the soil to make 
the crop. 

If I wish to make a large amount 
of hay and not so many nuts, I put 
down a liberal amount of high-grade 
fertilizer, and also distribute nitrate 
of soda between the rows. Cows pre- 
fer peanut hay to any other feed, 
eating it even before oats or pea- 
vines. 

Although it pays to make this hay, 
by fertilizing it heavily, I have al- 
ways thought that it was more prof- 
itable to plant the peanuts on rocky 
clay land without any fertilizer, not 
making much hay, but getting a big 
crop of nuts at little expense. I 
can always sell them at 10 cents per 
quart, so do not feed a great many to 
swine, although they are a cheaper 
feed at $1.50 per bushel than corn at 
$1. 

Last spring I planted a patch of 
German sugar beets for feed, also a 
few mangels or stock beets. I planted 
them in rows two feet apart, about 
six inches in the drill. First I fed 
the cows some of the mangels and 
they ate them, but with no particular 
relish. I then mixed some sugar 
beets with the mangels. The cows 
picked out the sugar beets and re- 
fused to eat the mangels. There- 
after I had to feed the mangels sep- 
arately to get the cows to eat them 
at all. I had some of the sugar 
beets prepared for my own dinner. 
They were delicious. This spring I 
am planting enough for both myself 
and cows. It will pay any farmer to 
plant a few rows of sugar beets. 

R. J. HARRISON. 

Marietta, S. C. 








From Down East. 


HE busy season is on about New 

Bern—harvesting oats, shipping 
potatoes, picking beans, peas, etc., 
besides the general crop culture 

Prospects bright. Stands of corn 
and cotton good, oats fair; cabbage 
fine, but low price; potatoes good 
and good price now; fruit crops fair 
generally, especially peaches: 

You say, “Let us make our own 
forage crops this year.”’ I second the 
motion, and expect to raise enough 
on our 30-acre patch to feed three 
horses, two cows and enough for 
hogs for family of six persons next 
year. DANIEL LANE. 

New Bern, N. C. 


Don’t forget to thin the beets if 
you have not already done so. The 
plants should be three or more inches 
apart in order that each one may de- 
velop something like its normal size. 
Cook a few of the beet tops pulled 
out, and you will find them to be 
excellent greens. 





Might Happen. 

He—‘Nothing could ever come 
us, could it dear?’’ 

She—“I can’t think of a single thing, un- 
less I should happen to become engaged to 
some other man before we get married.’’— 
Stray Stories. 


between 








All our advertisers are guarantced to deal 
fairly. 
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Two Farmer’s Libraries. 


We have been asked for a $5 
and a $10 farm library. Of course, 
no one list can be made out which 
will be equally suitable for all farm- 
ers, but we have made out one cost- 
ing a little over $5, and one costing 
a little over $10, either of which we 
confidently recommend to the man 
who wishes to make a study of his 
work—as every farmer should. 


I, 
Feeds and Feeding, by Henry. . $2.00 


Southern Crops, by Duggar.... 1.50 
Soil Fertility, by Vivian...... 1.00 
Fertilizing for Profit, by Miller .75 
MOU lei 3.6 BAe Se cl hae $5.25 
II. 

Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Ag- 
riculture pat weg bieve are $3.50 

Farmer’s Encyclopedia of 

MLV CROC 4: 6) Sehnuas iocdyerss-o SUS sor 3.50 
Southern Field Crops, by Dug- 

Ly See eee Pe ee eee 1.50 
Soil Fertility, by Vivian..... 1.00 
Fertilizing for Profit, by Miller 75 

BOUL, 60516 besa) Chderereare $10.25 


Hither of these collections will 
give a farmer a good working knowl- 
edge of the scientific side of agricul- 
ture and either will be found a con- 
stant help in his daily work. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


The United States Department of Agriculture 
has issued a call to sweet potato growers 
asking all who have plant beds to save 
them for a late crop. On the overflowed 
lands of the Mississippi Valley sweet po- 
tatoes will be one of the great crops if 
the necessary plants can be obtained. 
The demand seems already to be in ex- 
cess of the supply. Grow all the plants 
you can and let us sell them for you. 








LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— 
To home-seekers and_ investors: These 
lands are low in price, fertile and adaptable 
to the widest range of crops. Write today 
for land list. HILL-LEVIE REALTY CO., 
Montezuma, Ga. 





Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers, 
college boys, and farmers. Easy to sell and 
big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


AGRICULTURAL and 


MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


FOR THE COLORED RACE. 
For males only. Practical agri- 
cultural and mechanical branches, 
Open all the year, 
For free tuition or catalog, address 
JAS. B. DUDLEY, - President, 
N. ©. 





Greensboro, 














f Farmers — Plant Legumes, Improve 
Soil and Produce Cheap Pork. 


MAMMOTH GOLDEN SOY BEANS 


For Sale—Any Quantity. 
$1.50 per bushel; sacks extra. Buy 
and learn to produce 100 to 150 bush- 
els per acre free. 
IDYLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N. C. 
Woodley & Sons, Props., Route 2. 











PEAS AND BEANS 


Mixed peas, $2; Clays, $2.10; 
Whites, $2.15; Mammoth Yellow Soy 
Beans, $1.60; prompt 


shipment. 
Prices market 
changes. 
HICKORY SEED COMPANY, 
Hickory, N. C. 


are subject to 

















Cow Peas 


Ten Varieties For Sale, 


Prices made on any quantity, 
delivered at any point. 


ROWLAND & CO., G2Snera" 








SEED PEAS 

We have two to three hundred bushels 

mixed cowpeas, for seed, and a few straight 
Clays. Order promptly. 

HALL & PEARSALL, 


INC., 
Wilmington, N. C. 









DON’T MAKE A MISTAKE--- 
IF YOU WANT 












SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED 





Buy from the originator and from his farms which produced 1100 pounds of lint average per acre. 
Write me or call on me at once, as the supply is limited. 


Ww. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 
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‘BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for « ‘r Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 
= 


Full-Blood O. I. Cc. —s For ae a 








Southdown sheep 
and “Angora goats for sale. 8 








All black with white belt. 





Registered Berkshire 











Registered Berkshire 





FARM MACHINERY. 





Second-hand Engines and Boilers For 
Sale—From 8s to 40 H.P. You make the 
BE. G. Jones Iron Works Rock Hill, 


price. 
8. ¢. 





Swine—Foundation 
beautiful heads, 








For Sale—One ten-ton road roller, good 
as new, and sprinkler. One 8x12 Surry- 
Parker Log Loader, in good repair. One 
85 horse-power saw mill complete. Simp- 
kins’ Prolific cottonseed, 50c. W. H. Vin- 
cent, Capron, Va. 





» stock from large, prolific sows; 





For Sale or Exchange—One Champion 
potato planter, one four-row sprayer and 
one four-disk engine plow. All practi- 
cally new. Will sell cheap or exchange for 
almost anything. Write me what you have. 


Jones Yow, Avalon, Ga. 





enough for service 


each, at two months old. 
North Garden, Va. 








HELP WANTED 








Agents Wanted For The Progressive 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,” ‘A Southerner in Europe,’ and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 


Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


healthy chickens. 





Berkshires of the 
A grand lot of March 
Scores of satisfied customers. 





Agents Wanted Quick—to sell the new 
book, Wreck of the Titanic. Complete story 
of the most terrible disaster at sea ever re- 
corded in history. Sells like wild fire. Sam- 
ples free. Send 10c to pay postage. Huse 


Co., Temple Court, Atlanta, Ga. 








Je 
Brown Leghorns 
Shadybrook Farm, 





Agents Wanted Quick—To sell the new 
beok, Wreck of the Titanic. Complete story 
of the most terrible disaster at sea ever re- 
corded in history. Sells like wild fire. Re- 
tails at $1; costs agents 50c. Express charges 
paid on cash orders Samples free. Send 
10c to pay postage. Huse Co., 525 Temple 
Court, Atianta, Ga. 





Money in Hogs—If you keep the 


of registered sows that 
ways farrow 12 to 15 pigs. 





Berkshires—Registered 
a grandson of Lord 





N 


Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 
chance to build up permanent business. Mail 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. 
Turner & Corn- 
wetl. Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, 
Cc. Our reference: Commercial National 
Bank. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


individuals—farm 
D. Dickinson, Burkeville, 





Oakwood herd registered Berkshires, 


Longfellow and Masterpiece 








Families Wanted—We need a few fami- 


lies with two or more children over 
years of age. 


Mills Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


Experienced operatives make ROM GUL pat pean ws 
from 75 cents to $2 per day, according 
to their work. Will take either experienced 
or unlearned help, and pay board of un- 
learned help while learning. Splendid lo- 
cation, excellent schools and churches, 
steady employment. Address Pilot Cotton 





pigs of English 





between Tamworths and Selwyn farm Berk- 








LIVESTOCK, 





CATTLE. 


Y oung onthe, too. 
© 





For Sale—Registered and grade oan 


cattle. P. B. Day, Trenton, S. 





POULTRY AND EGGS. 








For Sale—15 registered Jersey cattle, reg- 
istered Berkshire boars and gilts. John W. 


Robinson, Newton, N. 


Brantley Womble, 





For Sale—Kellerstrass Crystal White 





Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering for 
gale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West 


Winfield, N. Y. 


Orpington Yards, 





Buff Orpingtons. 
$1. 6 





One high-grade Holstein bull calf; first 
check for $25 gets him at three months. 
Berkshire pigs, $8 each. Oaklin Farm, 


Salisbury, N. Cc. 





Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- 





To avoid inbreeding, registered Guernsey 
bull, fifteen hundred pounds, gentle, sixty 
dollars. Also grade Guernsey bulls. J. N. 


Terry, News Ferry, Virginia. 











For Sale—Registered Holstein Bull, 


months old; one of the best bred in the 
South. Herd tuberculin tested. Little Rock 


Dairy Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Leghorns—Cocks; 


Mosely, Jeffress, Va. 








Ready for Delivery—A few nice Jersey 
and Holstein cows. Big producers. Tuber- 
culin tested. Write for particulars. Charles- 


ton Sanitary Farm, Charleston, S. C. 





Orpingtons, Black Minorcas—Stock, 
Midnight Poultry 





Holsteins—Bull calves from bulls whose 
dams have records of 26 and 29 pounds of 
butter a week, will benefit you double for 
every dollar we charge. All stock register- 


ed. Jones & Loomis, Newport News, Va 





Wyandottes—Stock 
and eggs half price. itti 








DOGS. 


Black Minorcas—Prize 





For Sale—Six fine pedigreed collie pups, 


cheap. W. E. Lumley, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Midnight Poultry Yards, 








SHEEP AND GOATS. 





Registered Shropshire and Southdown 
sheep Morgan colts. Poland China pigs. 
L 


L. Dorsey, Anchorage, Ky. 


Edgar D. Yoder, Hick- 











STOCK. 





Ponies—Many breeds stock; dogs. Catalog. 


Stodghill, Shelbyville, Ky. 





Chicks—$10 per 





SWINE. 


Blanchard White 
Little England Farm, 





Registered O. I. C. pigs for sale. Owen 


Bros., Bedford City, Va. 











Perfect O. I. C. pigs For Sale—C. A 


Elliotte, Charlotte, N. C., Route 29. 





horn hens for sale. 


Eses fresh and fertile from stock as good 
as the best. S. C. White Orpingtons, Dark 
3rahmas. Eggs, $2 per 165. Satisfaction 
guaranteed J. B. Thomason, Martin, Ga. 





Eggs—$1 doz., from pure strain Indian 
Runner ducks, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Minorcas and Rhode Island Reds, 
Jasper Fletcher, McColl, S. C. 





Orpingtons—Black, White, Buff. Best all- 


purpose fowl. Prize winners. White Leg- 
horns—egreat laying strain; 53 prizes in 
four shows Eges and stock. Indian Run- 
ner ducks and eggs. Write for Bargain List 


No. 92. Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 





Buff Orpington Ducks—Latest and very 
best in ducks; layers of more large white 
eggs than any duck yet produced. My stock 
is directly from the originator and no bet- 
ter is wg? be had W. W. Ferguson, York- 
ville, Ss 





Indian Runner Ducks—The very best; 
lay white eggs—Thirteen eggs, first yard, 
two dollars; second yard, one dollar. Single 
Comb White Leghorns, world’s best layers, 


fifteen eggs, one dollar. Stock of both for | 


sale. Sunny South Poultry Farm, Newton, 
N.C. 





Ss. C. White Leghorns—200-egg_ strain. 
Won at Ashboro, first cock, pullet, pen; 
second cockerel, hen; sweepstakes cock. 
Eggs, $1, $3, $5, sitting 15; $6, 100; $50, 
1,000. Indian Runner Ducks, ribbon win- 
ners, 11 eggs, $1. Mapleton Farms, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 





Sacrifice Sale of Choice Breeders to Move 
—Buff, Black, White Orpingtons; Black 
Langshans. Buff Orpingtons, Pekin Ducks; 
eggs, 10 cents; day-olds, half price. Also 
chicks and beautiful collie pups. W. E 
Lumley, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Summer months are best for raising In- 
dian Runner ducks. segs from Penciled 
Fawn and White strain; sure white egg 
layers; 15 for $1.75. Express prepaid, and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Five-months-old 
drakes, well marked, $1. each. Oaklea 
Farm, Leesburg, Fla. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


For Sale—50 bushels Early Hollybrook 
Soy Beans. M. F. Owens, Gum Neck, N. C. 








Soy Beans—Re-cleaned, sound, nice, $1.50 
per bushel, f.o.b. Burrus & Compary, New 
porn, WNW. C. 





Spanish Peanuts—$1.25 per bushel. Three 
bushels or more, $1 per bushel. H. Hallock, 
Live Oak, Fla 





Good Cowpeas For Sale—Prices reason- 
able; different varieties. J. <A. Shuping, 
Morganton, N. C. 





Cow Peas for Seed—Clay; buy direct from 
the farmer. Good clean seed. Write, E. A. 
Spainhour, Morganton, N. C. for price. 





Potato plants sold to about July Ist. 
Plenty nice tomato plants at $1.50 per M 
Celery plants later. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
Pas. & 





Cold weather cut first potato slips short. 
Millions ready in few days. Orders filled 
shortly, be patient. John B. Barringer, 
Newton, N. C., Route 2. 





For Sale—100 bushels black and Whip- 
poorwill stock peas at $1.75, f.o.b. here. 
Send check or money order with order. 
Williams Bros, Harrellsville, N. C 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


The Markets_| 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 




















Report furnished by W. 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co, 
Flour—Pe 4 bbl—w holesale prices: 


Good timothy hay, per ton.... 





SAVANNAH COTTON. 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record.) 





Cottonseed meal, 


Quotations have 





» return claims from Europe 
shipments from this side. i 1 





cheap prices at which these 


question of classification 


satisfactory adjustment 


; especially to Bremen, where 





Eastern Yam Potato Slips For Sale—At 
$1.50 per thousand. Ponderosa tomato 


or 


plants, at 12%4 cents per hundred; $1.25 per 


thousand W. J. Deal, Maiden, N. C. 


too high hopes upon a fine 


has been further impair- 





and can now fill all orders promptly at $1.75 


Castle, Fla. 


We have caught up with our orders for 
our famous Nancy Hall sweet potato plants 


per thousand Bears Head ITarm, Pine 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 





Livingston’s seed $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000, 


this seed. Cabbage plants, $1.25 per 1,000; 
pepper, $2.50; sweet potato, $1.75. Wm. 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


Tomato plants—I'rom the highest grade (Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 


$15. Get my catalogue for full details about Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 





Field grown Cabbage and Tomato plants. 


Seedling and potted eggplants, pepper, to- 





mato and sage plants. Seedling celery 
plants. Also Dahlia, Canna, Phlox, Pansy 
and bedding plants. Long distance phone. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C 





Farms, 132 Russell, Orangeburg, S. C. 


Bermuda Grass Roots—Ten thousand, $1. 
Recommended experiment stations: ‘best 
grass common to South.” Grazing, nutri- 
cious hay, work stock, cattle raising, dairy- 





sows and stags 


ing. Improves soil, stops washes, saves 
grain, never fails, easily set, grows any- 
where. ‘Poor man’s friend, mortgage lift- 


er;” “rich man’s bank account.’ Carolina 





Five varieties field peas. 
boars, sows in farrow and pigs 





eee | ARNE wesseneder snes ee esines 
Berkshire 
and Poland China pigs; grade sows in far- 
row and pork pigs. Angora goats. Five 
leading strains poultry and eggs; Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys and eggs. Reversible and 
right-hand disk plows. Fine young coach 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
Florida No. 1 p 





stallion all cheap Money back if not 
pleased. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
". ¢ 











REAL ESTATE. 








N. 


Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
c 








ville, N. C. 


Lots, Farms,—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 








freys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 


Virginia Farms and Timbered Lands For 
Sale—Write for descriptive catalog. Jef- 














Randolph Poultry Farm, 


Crocker, Liveoak, Mitchell Co., Ga. 







For Sale—One of the best 200-acre farms 
in Southwest Georgia Artesian water, 
church, school, store and gin convenient; 
one of the best communities in the South; 
also money-making country store, doing 








$15,000 annually Farm and store sold to- 
gether or separately. For prices, terms, 
ete., call on or write owner. Chas. A. 





Yellow Crookneck, $1@$1.50 per 
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qTurnips, $1@$2.50 per barrel for white. To- 
matoes, $1.75@$2.75 per carrier. Water- 
cress, $1@$2 per 100 bunches, 
Butter, creamery specials 27c; factory, 
23c@23%ec Eggs, 17c@20c. 
NORFOLK TRUCK. 
Our potato growers are just “marking 


time’ now, waiting for the North Carolina 
potato growers to get off as much of their 
stock as posible. This is done for two rea- 
sons: first, it is nothing more than right 
that a little potato courtesy should be 
shown, and, second, if our potato growers 
should rush in and pile our big crop right 
on top of the North Carolina crop, a glutted 
market would be the result, and all would 
suffer. Next week our pe ople will be com- 
pelled to ship 40,000 to 50,000 barrels daily. 


They are now shipping, comparatively, but 
few potatoes, say 2,000 to 3,000 barrels 
daily, whereas they ‘could easily ship ten 


times this amount. . A. JEFFERS. 





CHARLESTON FERTILIZERS. 
(Report Furnished by Coe-Mortimer Co.) 
Carload Lots, Cash, F. O. B. Cars, Tax Tags 


Attached. 

June 1. Per Ton. 
Nitrate Of BOdM....- esc ecececesscens $49.50 
Cottonseed Meal 2... cer escreecevvee 26.00 
Dried DIOOs 0. cscs scrsscrsovecesssess 63.00 
Imported fish guano ........-.-++-+- 43.00 
High-grade tankage 


Thomas phosphate 
Acid phosphate 





Muriate of potash 

Sulphate of potash 

pS A ern sare eee ae ie 

Muriate mixture (potash 20%)....... 





The Sources of Plant Food. 


T IS a common but erroneous idea 
that the soil is a great mass of 
material, the greater portion of 
which may sooner or later be used 
by plants as food: The chief source 


of nitrogen in the soil is the organic | 


matter or humus. Leguminous crops, 
including cowpeas, soy beans and 
vetches are capable of using 
free nitrogen of the air through the 
action of minute, nodule-forming 
bacteria which live upon their roots. 
So far as is known all other families 
of plants are depending upon the 
nitrogen of the soil for their nitro- 
gen. When legumes decompose, the 
nitrogen which they contain is left 
in the soil in such form that it is 
readily available to other plants, and 
thus they fertilize the soil. 

The source of phosphorus and po- 
tassium for the plant is the mineral 
portion of the soil—that part which 
is formed by the disintegration of 
rocks. When the supply of these min- 
eral foods is once depleted, there 
is no way to replenish it except by 
the application of substances rich 
in these elements. They cannot be 
obtained from the air, or by the 
growing of clover or any other crop. 

Much nitrogen may also be re- 
turned to the soil in the form of ma- 
nure. 
rus and potassium supplies of the 
soil may also be greatly reduced by 
feeding the crops to livestock and 
returning the manure to the soil as 
fast as made. Animals retain less 
than one-fourth of the fertility ele- 
ments in their bodies, and the other 
three-fourths may be returned to the 
soil. Manure is the most valuable 
asset upon the farm, and the utmost 
care should be taken in its preser- 
vation and application. 

GEORGE R. PROCTOR. 





Organic matter is a very import- 
ant content of the soil, and its pres- 
ence or absence largely controls fer- 
tility. Its effects in modifying the 
physical structure of the soil and 
making a more desirable home for 
the plant is very beneficial in every 
type of soil. Sandy soils are made 
more firm and stable since it parti- 


ally fills the pores and binds the 
grains together. It increases their 
power to hold water and _ soluble 


plant food, and lessens the danger, 
in a wet climate, of the leaching 
away of available plant food. With 
a heavy soil it has an opposite effect. 

The humus tends to cement the fine 
particles together into crumbs or 
sranules while the undecayed part 
keeps the soil loose and mellow. 
Where an abundance of organic mat- 
ter is present in clay soils they are 
more pliable and easy to work and 
are less liable to puddle and bake.— 
Charles §. Wadsworth, Arletta, 
Wash. 
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WHY NOT grow bigger and richer crops of Cow 
Peas, Soy Beans, Clovers or other Legumes ? 

WHY NOT try Nature’s way and treat the seeds 
with High-bred Bacteria ? 

WHY Not raise some of the Nitrates your next 
year’s crops will need ? 

DID YOU know that the nodules or lumps on 
Legume roots produced by FARMOGERM 
would analyze 8 per cent Nitrogen (equal to 


Nine 
Dollars 
Buys 
Farmogerm 
For 





the | 


9.68 per cent Ammonia) and that FARMOGERM 
would produce a ton or more of these nodules 
in an acre of land ? 

DO YOU realize how much money you are losing 
every time you plant a Legume crop without 
FARMOGERM ? 

DON’T BE MISLED into thinking that any kind 
of bacteria in the soil will do the work of 
FARMOGERM or that so cailed cultures of 
Bacteria put up to starve in wads of cotton, 
drowned in sealed bottles of water or dried up 
in cans of powder, are just as good as FARMO- 


Five Acres 


Say which of the 
following crops you 
want it for: 


COW PEAS, 
SOY BEANS, 


PEANUTS, GERM BACTERIA. There is only one pre- 
ALFALFA, oaration of HIGH BRED BACTERIA and 
VETCH, this is FARMOGERM. Other people may 
CRIMSON grow bacteria and send you ‘‘dead ones.’”?” We 
CLOVER, breed and select Bacteria and send them to you 

alive in a jelly that contains the same kind of food 
RED CLOVER, they get when they grow on the plant roots, and 
MAMMOTH in a bottle that admits a supply of pure filtered 
CLOVER, air to keep them active and ready to hustle when 


ALSIKE CLOVER, 
BURR CLOVER, 


you put them on the seed. 
PERHAPS YOU ARE HAVING TROUBLE with 
Peas, or Clover, or might like toraise Alfalfa, Soy 





The draft upon the phospho- | 


The Coe-Mortimer Co. 


GARDEN BEANS, 
GARDEN PEAS, 
CANADA 


Beans, Vetch or some other new Legume. Let us 
tell you how to do it. 
WRITE FOR FARMOGERM BOOK No. 5, ON 











FIELD PEAS FARMOGERM AND THOMAS PHOSPHATE. 





ONE MAN’S EXPERIENCE 
WITH FARMOGERM. ° 


Mr. A. E. Gonzales, Publisher of The 
State, Columbia, S. C., last Spring bought 
Farmogerm for thirty acres of Cow 
Peas. The Cow Peas grown with 
FARMOGERM were so far ahead of 
others grown with stable manure and 
still others grown with commercial fer- 
tilizer, that Mr. Gonzales wasn’t long in 
ordering FARMOGERM for 140 acres 
of Vetch and 10 acres of Alfalfa for 
Fall planting. The following is a pic- 
ture of one of his Vetch plants when it 
was four weeks old. 

Note the big 
bunch of no- 
dules right 
against the|} 
seeds. If he|f 
had paid ten % 
dollars per 
acre, instead 
of two, for 
FARMO- 
GERM, it 
would have 
been a good 
investment. 
His Alfalfa 
also,is worth 
going to see. 























What FARMOGERM has done on Mr. 
Gonzales’ farm can be done on yours, 


Importers of Thomas Phosphate 
Sole Agents For FARMOGERM in 














CHARLESTON, Ss. Cc. | VA., S. C., N. c.., GA., FLA. 
For Sale—100 acres excellent farm land, 
Johnson Grass Not SO Hard til ready to kill in December My | one si’ from ee rcnticn: cainose 
to Control cows still had the run of the aa bered and wooded. Easy terms. Address 

whetie thnk tardiness eonaeetix and it looked to me like I had _ the owner, W. A. Blue, Aberdeen, N. C 
# P ess i" fixed for a summer pasture the fol- | For Sale—110-acre farm in the western 
consider Johnson Brace a pest lowing summer. It did fine for 2 | part of Randolph County, convenient to 
that it is next to impossible to Bet white, but soon gave out and I have | farms in Randolph County, one near Sophia, 
rid of. If they will rue three strands not seen any Johnson grass in t | N. C., and one, Randleman, Ni 3oth 
of wire around it and give the old since, except where I planted hid = — i — — peed “— 

family cow & chance she will com- acre in one corner of the same field | man, N. C ‘ 

pletely destroy it in two seasons. It 4, years ago to get it started again. a ee 
just cannot stand close erases The roots will keep a sow and pigs in| Miss. For corn, cotton, gencral farming, 
The best plan, however, is to plant good thrifty condition through Jan- — a. Se te ee — 
the patch in peanuts, turn the hogs uary and February with very little | to $10 per acre. Terms one-fourth cash, 
on it in October and then give the grain ration. But be careful and do een a Ady gi, 


cow a chance at what is left the fol- 
lowing April Then if it is kept 
grazed close through May, June and 
July, you will see very little of it 
another year 

I rented a piece of land { 


not graze it after it has gone to seed 
and scatter the cow-lot manure any- 
where you would not like to have it 
or where it will be difficult to pas- 
ture, E. C. BRYAN. 


20 acres) Marshallville, Ga. 











born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala Mention this paper. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


of King's 





Summer Session Business Col- 




















lege Begins May 16th—Enter now and save 
from $10 to $17 on scholarship. Address J 
H. King, President, Raleigh, N. C., or Char- 
lotte, WN. C. 
MISCE LLANEOU S. 
Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
|} and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, 500 
I. Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C 
Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
Ths, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000; $4 Oyster Shell 
Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 ton 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Milis 
E. <. 

Have you $100 to $500 to Invest?—7, 8, 9 


to a party and he sowed five acres Pe Satee ss — 
in Texas Rust-proof oats and did not Rather Warm. 
sow peas afterwards. Johnson grass A preacher, talking to a crowd of sail- 
got started and I thought the land ors, was describing the bad place 
° et *Shipmates,” he said, ‘‘you’ve seen the 
was ruined. [ then gathered the wmoiten iron come running out of the fur- 
grass seed and put them broadcast nace, haven't you? It comes out white 
. , % hot, sizzling and hissing, like some kind of 
all over the 20 acres and also plowed gnaky, horrible monster. Well, autamata ‘s—’ 
up the roots and planted them in The preacher pointed his forefinger at the 
. pe = awed listeners. 
rows about 15 feet wide and left it “Well, shipmates,” he said, solemnly, 
one year The following year [ “they use that stuff for ice cream.’’—Clark | 
; Q . Russell. 
planted Spanish peanuts and culti- Dae nee Ss 
vated them once. Turned hogs and The teachers of this country must learn 
cows in the field the latter part of to become tactful mixers with men and 
ictive agitators for more liberal educational 


September and let them remain un- jnvyestment.—Chas. D. McIver 





or 10 per cent is guaranteed on a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment for a few—a very few 
—wide-awake, progressive farmers who send 
us satisfactory references. Address, 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


The 
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STATEMENT OF CYRUS 
H. McCORMICK, 


President of International Harvester 
Company. 

The International Haivester case 
differs radically in its facts from all 
the so-called ‘‘trust’’ cases hereto- 
fore decided under the Sherman Law. 
The International Harvester Com- 
pany was organized in 1902 for the 
purpose of securing economy in the 
manufacture and sale of harvesting 


machinery, and of increasing the for- | 
its | 
capitalization, and it has earned only | 


eign trade. It had no water in 
a reasonable return on its capital 
less than 7 per cent per annum 
the average. 
chines are now substantially 
same as in 1902, notwithstanding an 


increase of 15 per cent in raw 


on 


rial prices and 30 per cent in wages. | 
large | 


The Company has caused a 
saving to American farmers in 
cost of agricultural implements 
fold in nine foreign sales 
in 1911 were over $42,000,000. _ It 


the 


years; its 


home. Its treatment of its 
ers, its employes, its agents and its 
competitors has been in accord with 
the highest standard of ethics and 
honorable business methods. To the 
farmer it has given better service and 
better machines; to agents and deal- 
ers, a less hazardous and fluctuating 
business, and to its employes it has 
given higher wages, improved and 
sanitary working conditions, insur- 
ance against sickness, accident and 
old age, and a share in the profits. 

The charges of misconduct found 
jn the bill have been met and dis- 
proved by the Company in other 
eases, and they will again fail, be- 
cause they are untrue. The Supreme 
Court of Missouri, in a suit in which 
these charges were fully gone into, 
said: 

“On the whole, the evidence 
shows that the International 
Harvester Company has _ not 
used its power to oppress or 
injure the farmers who are its 
customers.” 

And again: 

“The price of harvesting ma- 
chines has not increased in pro- 
portion to the increased cost of 
construction or the increased 
merit of the machines, and re- 
spondent has brought other 
farm implements into trade. 

“The evidence also shows that 
the machines manufactured by 
the International Harvester 
Company have been greatly im- 
proved in quality and the item 
of repair material has been re- 
duced in price and placed with- 
in closer reach of the farmer.” 


The organizers of this Company 
acted under the advice of able coun- 
sel, and in the sincere belief that they 
were violating no law. If under lat- 
er dicisions it should be held that ihe 
law was violated, it could only 
through the creation of a 
oppress which has never 
ercised. 


been ex- 


More than six years ago the Com- 
pany asked for its investigation 
the United States Government, 
opened all its books and records for 
inspection, and furnished all infor- 
mation requested. 
any change in 
has been made to it by 
ment at any time Recently, a 
and frank discussion of the 
situation has been had between 
representatives of the 
and the Company 
upon both 
Some plan may 
will obviate 


business 


its 


the 
Government 
, in an honest desire 
to avoid litigation. 
yet be found which 
the necessity of any 
protracted litigation by satisfying 
the claims made under the 
Act without seriously impairing 
economic advantages and benefits se- 
cured by the organization of this 
Company. No form of re-organiza- 
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the 
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CO-OPERATION IN EUROPE. 


Why It Has Been Pushed Further 
Along There Than in America. 


HY do the people of Europe take 

to co-operation more readily 
than in the United States? This ques- 
tion very naturally comes to one’s 
mind when it is seen how much fur- 
ther along the European is in co-op- 
erative enterprises than we are in 
America. Is it an evidence of the su- 
perior intelligence of the American 


citizen that he refuses to be a co- 


| operator? 


No. 

Is the fact that the European is 
ahead of the Ameyican in establish- 
ing co-operative enterprises evidence 
that the European is possessed of a 


| higher order of intelligence than the 
| American? 

has not sold cheaper abroad than at | 
custom- | 


No. 

Then why the difference? 

Because conditions are different. 

Europe is old. 

America is new. 

The wonderful opportunities for 
amassing wealth and the examples 
of it have stimulated a hope for re- 
wards for individual effort that has 
long since been impossible in Europe. 
The marvelous development of this 
country and the astounding increases 
in value have lead to fortunes being 
made by unearned increment on 
every hand till the country’s literally 
saturated with the speculative ma- 
nia. No one is willing or content to 
profit only by meager savings from 
a moderate wage at hard labor. 
Each one wants to make a bunch of 
money quickly without any thought 
of giving an equivalent. These 
things being impossible in Europe, 
the very thought of it has died in the 
mind of the average citizen. 

There it is a question of making 
both ends meet. 

Here it is a question of winning 
prizes in the strenuous scramble for 
spoils in the game of riding the 
waves of value fiuctuations. 

In Europe the economic question 
is one of saving. 

In America the economic question 
is one of making. 

The corporation that exploits the 
public for its promoters and stock- 
holders is the American ideal. 

The co-operative society that pro- 
tects the citizen from being exploited 
is the European ideal. 

The citizen can stand 
ploitation here than there. 

When the American loses all 
thought of being an exploiter he will 
then get busy to keep from being 
exploited. 

The American does not know the 
meaning of frugality. 

The European has been taught 
frugality by long and bitter experi- 
ence. 


The American 


more ex- 


is not content with 


| his share of the annual average in- 


crease of wealth. 
The European is proud if he can 


his part of the average annual 


Genuine co-operation 
ion of justice It is equity carried 
to its finality. It is equal rights to 
all and special privileges to none. It 
is the friend of economy and produc- 


is the relig- 








tion, however, was suggested by the 
Government which seemed practical- 
ly possible. 
The Government 
avoid 
eign business from the litigation; the 
bill makes no attack upon, and seeks 
no change in, the export business of 
The filing ‘of the bill 
way interfere with 
carrying on its business 
heretofore. 


has been careful 
to 


the Company 
W in no 
Company’s 


the same as 


embarrassment to the for- | 


the | 


tion, the foe of speculation and graft. 

The most successful co-operative 
societies of this country were found- 
ed on despair. Desperation had 
to reach a class of a community be- 
fore they would make common cause 
and co-operate. They had reached 
the point of the European when they 
began to organize for mutual help. 
Co-operative associations are found- 
ed by the poor. Who ever heard 
of the rich and prosperous starting 
out with a bold intelligence to co- 
operate for the common good, with- 
out any thought of exploiting the 
public? 

Co-operation’s message is: ‘‘Come, 
all ye who are weak and heavy lad- 
en, and I will give all you deserve— 
and no more.”’ 

Its gospel is to the disinherited 

Its hand is never raised to strike 
the just, but is ever extended to bless 
those who should inherit the earth. 





Condition of the Union in Tennessee. 


HE Farmers’ Union is in better 

condition in Tennessee than it 
has ever been. It has more money 
in the treasury, is organizing faster, 
is doing more business, commands 
more respect from the outside, has 
the finest prospects before it for a 
successful summer campaign than at 
any previous time. 

Since the last State meeting 170 
new locals have been organized. The 
State Executive Committee met May 
27 and planned work till the next 
State meeting, which will be held in 
Chattanooga the second Tuesday in 
September. The State officials are 
all enthusiastic and have great hopes 
of future success. 





It has been proved that the great- 
est item of cost of distribution is in 
the retail trade. One editor asks 
why have not more of those engaged 
in the retail business butted into the 
millionaire club? The answer is sim- 
ple: If the retail trade was under 
the control of as few concerns as the 
railroads, the insurance companies or 
the manufacturers, these retail trusts 
would butt into the millionaire club 
every few days. 





Which stage have you reached, the 
the kicking or the pulling stage? By 
which method do you hope to win? 
Are you interested in winning for 
yourself a place-hunter’s job or are 
you looking only to the success of 
the cause the organization repre- 
sents? 





The Yadkin Valley (N. C.) Farm- 
ers’ Union has offered a neat loving 
cup to the member who can produce 
corn at the lowest cost per bushel. 
They feel that too much attention is 
given to record crops, while smail 
consideration is directed to the cost. 





As we roam the earth we see in 
things just what we read into them. 
What we get out of seeing and hear- 
ing depends on the response we are 
capable of giving. 





Farmers, and not 
restore our economic balance. 
pour out the Government’s 
fighting machines and starve the agricultu- 
rist. A 40-acre farm of reclaimed valley 
land will comfortably support a family. It 
cost $55,000 to make a 12-inch gun. The 
money that goes to pay for this gun would 
reclaim 4,500 acres of land and _ provide 
homes for 500 people. When all the guns on 
all the battleships are shot off once, the 
Government blows off, in noise and smoke, 
$150,000. This would reclaim more than 
12,000 acres of land and give homes to 
1,350 people. The money consumed in pow- 
der is lost to all future The farmers who 
buy the reclaimed land must pay the Gov- 
ernment back in ten years, so it does not 
cost the Government anything to build up 
the country by helping the farmer We 
should make more homes and not so many 
fighting machines.—B. F. Yoakum. 


military power, must 
The politicians 


money to build 





Ignorance and illiteracy 


cost more 
education.—Chas. D. 


McIver, 


than 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Terrace the Hills and Save the Land, 


HE lack of proper terracing is the 

crying need among the hil} 
farmers of Arkansas, and this seems 
to be especially true this spring. The 
heavy rains have taken away more 
plant food from the hillsides than 
has been taken up during the past 
few years by the growing crops ang 
many farmers seem to be indifferent 
as to the result. It takes strong ap- 
peals to their patriotism, paterna] 
feelings and self interest to arouse 
them to the importance of preserving 
the fertility of their soil 

It is said that the Buddhists, who 
believe in the reincarnation of the 
soul, are gaining ground in this 
country. I don’t take much stock 
in this old doctrine, but if some of 
the farmers who persist in butchering 
their soil should have to be born 
again and spend a lifetime scratch- 
ing out a living in the fields that they 
destroyed during this life, it would 
be just what they deserve. 

Mr. Farmer, you may never have 
to live again in this world, but your 
children and grandchildren may have 
to live here, and it is your duty to 
make this grand old globe ag pleas- 
ant as possible for them, by preserv- 
ing the soil that they must till for a 
living. Furthermore you may live 
to be an old man yourself. The bet- 
ter care you take of your soil the 
easier will be your declining years, 
and coming generations will rise up 
and call you blessed; but if you con- 
tinue to plow up and down the hills 
and cause your fields to wash full of 
gullies, the children that are to be 
may say some hard things about 
you when you are not present to 
tell your side of the matter. A 40- 
cent spirit level and two bits worth 
of lumber and nails properly used 
for a few days constructing terraces 
might save your reputation from 
many unfavorable comments in the 
future, and yourself and offspring 
from many privations and years of 
unnecessary hard labor 

Write to Bradford Knapp, Agent in 
charge of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, Washington, D. C., for the bul- 
letin telling how wide terraces are 
made, and then get busy. 

J. M. RAINES. 

Fordyce, Ark. 





Some New Books. 


i7E HAVE received from the Out- 
ing Publishing Company, New 
York, two of their little hand books, 
“Profitable Breeds of Poultry,” by A. 
S. Wheeler, and “The House,” by 
David Buffum. Both contain much 
valuable information and they are 
put up in attractive form. Price 75 
cents, postpaid. 

Another book for horsemen is 
“Studies in Horse Breeding,” by C. 
L. Carlson. This book is devoted 
entirely to breeding and contains 
much information of a sort stockmen 
and farmers are much in need of. 
Published by the author at Norfolk, 
Nebraska, at $2. 





The Net Results. 
When Ollie James junior 
States Senator from Kentucky first broke 
into politics in his native county of Critten- 
den he had occasion to try a case before @ 
rural magistrate When the tri was end- 
ed the magistrate invited the young lawy 
to go home to dinner with him As 
sat down at the table the old man said: 
“Ollie it pains me mightily to ec 
massin’ in with politics.”’ 
“Why so? inquired 
“Ollie, my = son,” 
“politics ain’t a 
young man Look 
politics when as 
like you are 
positions of 
of my home 
trustee, road 
justice of the 
mdn, all I’ve got t« 
ceaseless political 


new United 


James. 

said the magist 

fittin’ pursuit for 
t me! started 
hopeful 

held 


young and 


peace 

show for my ri 
activity is a lot of 
cold friends!’’—Saturday 


ernor A said in regard 
required for school children was 

and reasonable. A 1 that in any 
encourages extravas 1 in 
rather than a bles to a com . 
There nothing mors alse than the idea 
that one should be judged by the clothes he 
wears.—Exchange 


7onel: 
ycock 


dress 
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CULTIVATION OF TOBAGCO. © 


Keep the Soil Fine and Loose—Tools to Use—Three Insect Ene- 
mies and How to Fight Them. 





By R. R. Slate, South Boston, Va. 


O GIVE full directions for the 
cultivation of tobacco is impos- 
gible, because of the dissimi- 
larity between the numerous types 
each of which is produced on soils 
and under conditions particularly 
adapted to its growth. I shall at- 
tempt, then, to give only the impor- 
tant points of and the general rules 
for its cultivation. 

First, we may consider the culti- 
vation of tobacco in comparison with 
that of corn. The object in both 
eases is to keep a fine dust mulch 
around the growing plants. Tobacco 
requires a cultivation even more in- 
tense than that of corn and it is very 
important to begin early. The first 
working should be given just as soon 
after the plants take root as possible. 
If the land was prepared sometime 
before the transplanting, the soil will 
have become packed and the grass 
obtained a start. The young plants 
will not do much growing until the 
grass has been killed and the soil 
loosened around them, therefore, the 
sooner the first working is given the 
sooner the crop will start to growing. 

Recently there has been put upon 
the market a machine known as the 
tobacco-hoer. This is a great time 
and labor saver where flat cultivation 
is desired, altho it does not admit 
of so close a cultivation as some oth- 
er methods. The five-foot and the 
small spike-tooth harrows may both 
be used with good results, since each 
breaks up the crust that forms on 
the soil after heavy rains. The old 
turn-plow which has for a number 
of years been black-listed by the corn 
and cotton growers, is an ideal plow 
for keeping the soil well up around 
the plants. Both the single and double 
shovels are excellent plows for culti- 
vating tobacco when planted on beds. 
No machine, however, has ever been 
invented which can take the place 
of the old-fashioned hand-hoe in the 
tobacco field. Machinery may save 
time and labor, but no machine can 
compare with the hoe in the quality 
of work: I would advise every farm- 
er under all conditions to use the 
hoe as much as possible. Beyond 
this, any process which stirs the land 
effectually and often, and keeps the 
plants free from grass and weeds, 
will be good cultivation, no matter 
how and with what implement done. 

Never take soil away from the 
plants without putting back as much 
as was taken away. This will pre- 
vent baking and save many plants 
should a dry spell follow the work- 
ing. Old land will require more 
work in cultivating than new and 
dark grades more than bright. Short 
Singletrees should be used after the 
plants are half grown to prevent tear- 
ing and breaking the leaves. 

Tobacco is generally given three 
cultivations; the first shallow, the 
second deep, and the third shallow. 
The longer tobacco is plowed the lat- 
er the plants will be in ripening, 
therefore, the importance of early 
and thorough cultivation. The yel- 
low grades should be cleared of grass 
and weeds before the first of August 
and not be plowed after that time; 
but the hoes may be used to clear 
out the crop at any time until the 
leaves commence to grain. 

There is an old saying that wet 
feet are sure death to the tobacco 
Plant. This is indeed true. Tobacco 
is more easily killed by excessive 
moisture than any other plant known 
and great care should be exercised 
to see that the field is well drained. 
Different grades will require differ- 
ent amounts of moisture and the 
farmer should adopt such methods of 
cultivation as will maintain as nearly 
a8 possible the best conditions for the 
quality of leaf which he proposes to 
raise. 


One of the greatest problems which 
faces the tobacco grower today is how 
to save his crop from the destructive 
insects. The most common of these 
insects are the flea-beetle, the cut- 
worm and the horn-worm. -The flea- 
beetle can be most successfully com- 
batted with frequent and thorough: 
cultivation which keeps the plants 
growing rapidly until they get too 
large to be injured much by the 
beetles. 


Perhaps, the best remedy for the 
cutworms is the use of the bran- 
arsenic mash which hag been used 
with great success in some sections 
of Florida. This mash is prepared 
by mixing one pound of Paris green 
with about 50 or 75 pounds of bran. 
Just before using it should be moist- 
ened slightly with water and sweet- 
ened with molasses. The Florida 
custom is to put a small quantity of 
this mixture around each plant. The 
cutworm seems to prefer this poison- 
ed mash to even green vegetation. 
It should be renewed frequently and 
fowls or livestock not allowed access 
tO Tt: 


The method of combating horn- 
worms, and one which would be very 
successful if adopted by all tobacco 
growers, is the feeding of cobalt to 
the moths by applying it to the flow- 
ers of the well-known jimson weed. 
The cobalt solution should be made 
up at the rate of one ounce of cobalt 
to one pint of sweetened water. A 
few drops of this solution placed on 
the newly opened flowers will kill the 
moths as fast as they come. This is 
a very simple remedy and will prove 
a great aid to every one who tries it. 
An ounce of preventive is worth a 
pound of cure. Is it not easier to 
poison one moth than it will be to 
kill one hundred worms with the 
hands? 





The Old Man’s Good Advice—“More 
Corn and Less Tobacco.” 


P HERE in Surry County, N. C. 

the main money crop is tobacco 
and the worst of it is, to watch to- 
bacco till it causes lots of our people 
to have to pay a big price to get their 
meat on the table, because their 
smoke-house is away out West some- 
where and some other man has got 
the keys to it. It is the way with 
the bread, too, and I can’t see for 
my life how they can get any closer 
by raising tobacco and but little 
of anything else. When they get all 
of the tobacco sold they will go to 
the men who had the meat and 
bread and pay them off, and by this 
time the wind has begun to blow 
from the Northwest and all they have 
got.to face the winter with is a few 
old clothes and a stomach that calls 
for some more meat and bread. 


When I became of age my father 
gave me a crop on his farm and he 
said: “Over there is nine or 10 
acres for corn and two and a half for 
tobacco.” ‘‘My goodness I don’t need 
so much land for corn. I want more 
land for tobacco.”” ‘Here,’ said the 
old man, ‘“‘you had better make some 
corn.” So I done as he advised and 
I made a nicé pile of corn and my lit- 
tle tobacco patch brought me $150, 
and when [I went to town the next 
spring to get my guano, I carried 
some corn to town and got some old 
ding-ling and paid for it and left 
plenty at home. [I have stayed in 
that way so far that I have not in 
these 10 years had to buy a bushel 
of corn or wheat, and I have sold 
as much meat as I have ever bought. 


In my boyhood days, I didn’t know 
any thing but a single plow and on 
my shoulder I carried the first double 
plow that ever crossed on that side 
of the line. So the next year the old 


(19) 683 





THEY ARE GOING LIKE HOT CAKES. 


“Fertilizing for Profit” 


Managing Editor of The Progressive Farmer. 


By E. E. MILLER, 





use them—an 





Order quick béfore you buy a pound of fertilizer. 
Don’t wait to get this little book that tells in plain 
every-day language all about fertilizers and how to 


ten times its price in a single season. 


will save any wide-awake farmer 








What Fertilizers Are and Why Used. 

What Comercial Fertilizers Are. 

What Nitrogen Does and How We Get It. 

About Phosphoric Acid. 

Potash in Commercial Fertilizers. 

Why Fertilizers Pay Best on Good Soils. 

How to Tell What Fertilizers Your Soil 
Needs. 

Special Needs of Different Crops. 

What the Analysis Means. 

How to Do Home Mixing. 





Farmers in the South spend $60,000,000 a year for fertilizers and probably 
$10,000,000 a year is lost through ignorance. If you have been fertilizing from force 
of habit, quit, and begin’ “fertilizing for profit.” 
what fertilizers are and how to use them—all in a plain straightforward way, and 
without the confusion so often caused by the use of strange-high-sounding terms.” 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED ARE: 


CLOTH BINDING, 75 CENTS; PAPER BINDING, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


The Progressive Farmer one year and one cloth copy for . . .» 
The Progressive Farmer one year and one paper copy for . 
ORDER TO-DAY. 


This book tells you how. It tells 


ww 


Best Methods of Applying Fertilizers. 
How to Keep Up Soil Fertility. 

Why Green Manures Benefit the Soil. 
Making and Caring for Stable Manure, 
How and When to Apply Stable Manure, 
When and How to Use Lime. 

Plant Food in Typical Soils. 

What Crops Take From the Soil. 
Fertilizing Materials in Feeding Stuffs. 
Analyses of Fertilizing Materials. 


$1.40 
o « $1.25 








—NORFOLK SOUTHERN 


Co., June 10th. 


RATES FROM PRINCIPAL POINTS 


Farmville 
Greenville 
Washington 


Goldsboro 5 N 


trip in Washington, 
Washington. 


Mr. 
boro, 
ton, N. 


Southern Railroad, 





EDUCATIONAL TOURS TO WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 10TH TO 15TH 


VIA NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD 
VERY CHEAP FARES INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES 
The Norfolk Southern Railroad will operate a Personally Conducted Tour from 
stations in North Carolina to Washington, D. C., via Norfolk and N. & W. S. B. 
The purpose of the tour is 
ecator from the principal points on its lines will assist the Norfolk Southern Railroad 
and will be in personal charge throughout the trip. 


; 25.80 < 

Note—‘‘N”’ tickets sold for ‘“‘Night Express’ trains, Nos. 6—16, June 10th. 
“Dp” tickets sold for day trains Juno 10th. 

Rates in same proportion from intermediate stations. 

Railroad and Steamer fares, all meals, hotel accommodations, side trips to Virginia 

Beach, Navy Yard at Norfolk, Mt. Vernon and Arlington in Washington, sight-seeing 

and stateroom and stateroom berth between Norfolk and 


For illustrated booklet and complete information, apply to— 
and Mrs. Gustave Hagedorn, Raleigh, N. C.; Miss Caroline Berry Phelps, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Mr. and Mrs. Chas. L. Coon, Wilson, 
N. C.; Mr. H. B. Craven, New Bern, N. C.; 
Bern, N. C.; Mr. N. C. Newbold, Washington, N. C.; Mr. R. Q. Bryan, Washing- 
c.; Mrs. J. B. Sparrow, Washington, N. C.; Mrs. J. H. Hodges, Washing- 
ton, N. C.; Mrs. S. R. Fowle, Washington, N. C.; or any Ticket Agent Norfolk 
or Raleigh, Charlotte & Southern Ry. 


W. W. CROXTON, General Passenger Agent. 


RAILROAD COMPANY— 


“educational,”” and a prominent edu- 
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Fayetteville 
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The above rate includes 


N. C.; Mr. S. F. Teague, Golds- 
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man bought one, too, and since If 
bought a one-horse cultivator, and 
when mytenant saw it his hair almost 
stood on end. I had read in The 
Progressive Farmer how some of the 
writers pulled the one-horse man’s 
hair, so last spring I bought me an- 
other horse. The two weighed 2,- 
165 pounds, so then I had to have 
some two-horse tools. First, I 
bought a_ reversible disk harrow; 
next, I bought a double set of buggy 
harness so that I could drive them 
and please the little woman. Next, 
I bought an interest in a binder. Next 
a few days ago, I bought me a two- 
horse cultivator. When I was coming 
home everybody most seemed to be 
astonished at my load as if I had on 
a load of wildcats, and asking what 
was that. I told them not to get 
scared, it was just a cultivator. And 
I have an interest in a mower, hay 
rake, grain drill and a two-horse 
wagon. And I am to get a smoothing 
harrow this spring. 


C. W. STONE. 
Rockford, N. C. 





The Right Sort of Laziness. 


HAVE been physically lazy all my 
life. Knowing this to be a fact, I 
always started early with my crop so 
that my laziness would not be over- 
taxed putting in my crop. I was al- 
ways in a big hurry to give my crop 
about two or three plowings for fear 
there might come a lot of wet weath- 
er and give me a lot of hard work 
hoeing out the grass and weeds. That 
would be hard on a lazy man a hot 
June day. I was very saving and 
would not allow anything to go to 
waste from the fact that I knew I 
was too lazy to work for more. 


W. R. THOMPSON. 
Decaturville, Tenn. 


How to Do the Job. 


(Continued from page 5.) 


wide. Hang on opposite side of door. 
By using a good spring hinge that 
will keep door closely shut inside 
doors. I hang to a center, so that 
screen can be opened either way. Al- 
most anyone can make screens of this 
kind who can use a saw and hammer. 
I would advise everyone to get ma- 
terial finished at some wood-working 
plant. Then there is nothing to do 
but half out corners, etc. 


Doors (screens) must be braced by 
some method. This can be done 
cheaply by getting a band saw man 
to cut or saw out two circles, 14 
inches outside diameter, leaving cir- 
cles seven-eights by two inches. Saw 
these in to four quarters, fitting one 
into each inside corner of door 
screen. Of course, a straight piece 
put in brace fashion will answer just 
as well. 

Cc. L. BADGETT. 

Jackson Hill, N. C. 





True of Many Other Counties; 


Liquor drinking is the greatest curse to 
Johnston County. It has done more to keep 
her people in ignorance and poverty than 
everything else. Some of the leading fami- 
lies have followed liquor drinking until they 
have degenerated and in some cases have 
lost their property, their common sense and 
character, on account of drinking. In many 
cases it has carried our people to utter 
destruction in this life, to say nothing of 
the next life. Within the past week we have 
lost two of our citizens; two wives have lost 
husbands and two families of children have 
lost fathers. Will our people never see this 
matter right and call a halt? We truly 
hope they will—Smithfield Herald. 





Every North Carolina county in a line 
with, and east of Wake except ten have 
provided for the hookworm dispensaries. 
Since their inauguration last July 38,500 
people have been treated through them 
in the State. This does mot include 25,- 
000 people who have been treated and re- 
ported by more than 4 thousand physicians 
throughout the State. 





bas | ; THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


The South’s Power in the South 


interested in machinery of any kind? If so, 
Am Ss. undersigned. We are hoathern Manufacturers 
and make our own engines and boilers and guarantee them, 
When you deal with us you get the benefit of over 50 years 
experience. Our engines and boilers are now in use in many 
of the ginneries, saw mills, cotton mills, oil mills and other 
enterprises throughout.the South requiring power. We al- 
so make a specialty of Tanks, Tanks and Towers, Smoke 
Stacks and all kinds of Boiler Work. We make Cane 
Mills and Syrup Kettles, Pulleys, Castings, etc.. Write us for 
rices on our Plantation Pumping Outfits, Saw Mills, Shingle 
ills, Planers and Matchers, and Wood Splitters. Write at 
once, advising your wants. : ‘ : 
We also sell the Bogart gasoline and gas engines. Write 
for prices and catalog. 


SCHOFIELD’S IRON WORKS laa 


MACON, GEORGIA. 
Branch Office: Charlotte. N. C., 307 West Trade Street. Why J. 1. Nissen Wheels 


Are Doubly Strong 


¥ The Wheel is the foundation upon which any Wagon is 
H ‘built. The better the Wagon, the better the foundation must be. 

The Improved Red Ripper H Note at the bottom the construction of our Mitered Spoke Wheel, 
\ and you will see why J. I. Nissen Wagon Wheels last longer 

under larger loads than any other Wheel. 

The construction makes it impossible for the Spokes to ever become 

loose—because the mortise is larger at the inner end than at half the 

depth. 

This also admits of the full size at the outer surface of the hub—right 

where the strain is the greatest. 


We have now over 100,000 Wheels in use without a single complaint of 
cracking in the Hub. 


This is our own invention, protected by Patent, and used only on The 
J. I. Nissen Wagon. Before this invention no such record was heard of 
in Wagon building. 


The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all You will find that throughout The J. I. Nissen Wagon is made for ser- 
over the South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of vice rather than appearances. Each part is built along the lines consist- 
bales automatically. It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the ent with the Mitered Spoke Wheel. Every ounce of surplus weight, all 
horse—makes neat, heavy bales, andis cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms. heavy castings, and all fancy attachments have been eliminated. 
Just honest materials and each part the right size to do its part 
SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 96, OCILLA, GEORGIA. of the work—That’s The J. I. Nissen way. 

' Buy The J. I. Nissen Wagon with the long sleeve Steel Skein, 
and Mitered Spoke Wheel, and you get the best that brains 
and Machinery can produce. 

Write us for the name of the dealer in your locality who 
sells The J. I. Nissen Wagon, if your dealer cannot 


THIS BULL DOG GASOLINE ENGINE i 2 


akes hold of its work and never lets go. It’s compact, solid, The Nissen Wagon Company 


rugged and strong; stripped of every unnecessary part. Built WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
for long, hard service. There’s a Bull Dog Engine for every a 
farm need, in sizes from 11-2 to 12H. P. There’s one for your 
threshing machine or saw-mill; others adapted to pumping, saw- 
ing, running separators, churns, washing machines and many 
other back-breaking jobs about the house and farm. Write to- 
day for complete descriptive catalog showing designs and sizes 
for every. purpose. ere’s a Bull Dog in it built for you. 

- THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 

The Fairbanks Company never made a poor article. Manufacturers of 

Fairbanks’ Scales—standard for 80 years. 






























































































































































































































































































































































ae > es The Largest Typewriter Sale in History 


| The Lummus Air Blast Gin will bring T Th d 
rl YOU, th nner, more business than 

any other gin because IT akne X "BETTER SAMPLE. It en ousan 
will bring YOU, the a ape nag somes Soe cow tee, —. . 4 
turns hi es better and gra U d d T 
Siber cia. ie will Ae ari well in the end to drive miles further to n erwoo yp ewrit er S 
haul your cotton to a Lummus ginner. The Lummus gin stands for van | 

a longer staple, free from all trash and LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO., Catalogue h 

aan emer ls Seen eee SHE eee ave been sold to the 


eee, | Western Union Tel- 
THIS 35° SHEFFIELD 9 Yas} | egraph Company for 


Saaae War" S{A5 eh ai\ | use in all offices 


=.  FREL fe Xa organization. 


— (} \ All Telegrams, Night and Day Letters in the 
te future will be typewritten on the Underwood. 


MONEY TRY OUR RAZOR FIRST ow .Every well known writing machine was 
Sy'oe one ciion tow cone carefully considered by the purchasing com- 


ers, we will give 


"nok pleased, “simply retum’ the | $150,000 IN PREMIUMS. mittee and the Underwood won from the stand- 
RAZOR Foncen' tron Gesuns snemad set | ta p00 tn Corb on points of practical utility and mechanical con- 


tempered by our New, Secret, Electrical Process, giving it the $1,800 IN GOLD CAPITAL © 

gy ry ——— — hey: known. We aa 3] ¥ know kee CES t struction. 
es r ma and we want you out e throug’ nding out cards 

giving it a fair trial. ‘*i 3 ad advertising our Dixie Razor. You 

Horsehide Strop, Free with every Razor sold, will keep |°an make your share as large as 

ft in perfect condition. This Strop is 2 in. wide, 23 in. long, }you wish. Complete details sent 


gg Tg lh oe a eh ea j 
so er Eakin i | Ser Ser rw wh The Underwood Typewriter 


COUPON ten y 

E MFG. CO., Union City Ga: # if 

OKIE dansn:— ‘Soa Toby ‘nly Sto ot your DIXIE RAZORG for 10 days’ FREE TRIAL. 1 eer Underwood Building, New York/ |/ 

Basor. within wan Eiiee bon Pim" to have. tho Cosery, Freee et Gian, or return the BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
ie 

Bend medium ..«.- Peer ececsercesecs ~~ eccce COCOCCORRO EC OTSO SCORE CCESESS Point 


ee “The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’ — 
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De -O. ccasccenccansehecesosghecdesdovtcesvccccccccesssccccoceccs State 














Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what they promise. 





